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A NEW TYPE OF CHRISTIANITY 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE MAKING 


There is a widespread feeling that we are witnessing the rise of a 
type of Christianity different in some respects from any that has 
preceded it, and this feeling undoubtedly has its basis in fact. Not 
even Christianity with its canonized literature and its creeds intended 
to be perpetual can altogether escape the influence of the evolutionary 
process that characterizes every phase of human life. The process 
is always going on; and when we speak of a new type as existing 
today, we mean neither that it is wholly new, nor that it will displace 
the older types, nor that it is itself rigid and fixed, nor that it will give 
rise to a new church or denomination. What we do mean is that the 
process of change has been more than usually rapid of late, and 
that there are in consequence signs of the emergence of a type of 
Christianity, partly old, partly new, with some elements already 
defined, others yet to be determined, yet on the whole distinct enough 
to be recognized as taking its place as a new type alongside of others 
that have been longer established and are more familiar. If this 
be true, the fact is worth observing and, as far as this is possible, 
defining. 

THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT IN RELIGION 


One characteristic of the new Christianity that is already clearly 
defined is its thoroughgoing acceptance of the maxim, “ Whatsoever 
is true.”’ This principle is of course not new. It was enunciated 
long ago by the apostle Paul, and has ruled the thinking of many 
both before and after him. But the type of Christianity of which we 
are speaking bids fair to yield a more unqualified allegiance to it 
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than it has ever received since the day when Jesus made it the ruling 
principle, intellectually speaking, of his religion. This allegiance finds 
expression in the acceptance of the results of scientific study of the 
world. If there be a controversy between Genesis and Geology, the 
new Christianity will stand with Geology. The record left in the 
strata of the earth cannot be impugned by a poet of the prescientific 
age, even though that poet be also a prophet of a higher conception 


-of God than had before his day prevailed. In conformity to the 


same principle the new Christianity will accept the assured results of 
historical investigation into the records of ancient times. Religion 
has its rights, but so also has history, and one of these is that it be 
studied by historical methods. The Chronicler’s religion may have 
been far better than that of the stone-cutter who left his record in 
the monuments, or the builder of cities whose ruins uncovered today 
tell the story of days long gone by. Yet the record in stone and 
clay may furnish the sure basis for the correction of the Chronicler’s 
chronology. So also will it be in that special department of his- 
torical study that is known as literary criticism. How the books of 
the Bible came into their present form; how we got the Pentateuch, 
the Psalms, the Gospels, the Apocalypse, are all questions respecting 
which we may have not unnatural prejudices and preferences. But 
in the long run the evidence patiently sifted, by a process that may 
require two or three generations to complete it, must determine our 
decision, rather than any prejudice or preference whatever. 

But decision of such questions as these on the basis of the 
principle “Whatsoever is true” will affect our decision of other 
questions also. For, in the first place, the decision of a historical 
question will often directly affect our judgment in a matter of 
doctrine. Thus the discovery of historical errors in the books of the 
Old Testament has compelled the revision of the dogma of the iner- 
rancy of Scripture, and the recognition of the source of the apocalyptic 
theories of the New Testament has led to a re-examination of the 
whole matter of the validity of these theories. And in the second 
place, the thoroughgoing applications of the principle in historical 
matters will inevitably give rise to the demand for an equally uncom- 
promising application of it in matters of even greater importance. The 
result of this twofold influence of the apostle’s great maxim—r, if 
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you please, of the incursion of the scientific spirit into the field of 
theological study—is already seen, and will increasingly appear, in the 
releasing of men’s minds from the bonds of tradition and creed. The 
men of the past were quite within their rights when they sought to 
formulate their own convictions and faith; we ourselves are constantly 
doing the same thing in a more or less formal way. They were only 
wrong in forgetting that the same right would belong to their successors, 
and we are wrong when in slothfulness or timidity we shirk our tasks 
and hide ourselves from our perhaps painful duty behind the shelter 
of their achievement. 


THE INSISTENCE UPON CHARACTER 


A second already determined characteristic of the Christianity 
that is now taking shape lies in the fact that it lays less stress on 
theology than has been usual in the past, and less than it itself lays 
on conduct and character. It recognizes the possibility that an honest 
man may be in great perplexity on many questions of doctrine, and 
yet be sincerely and wholly devoted to the practice of the principles 
that Jesus taught and exemplified. It does not forget that “he that 
wills to do his will shall know of the doctrine”; but it remembers also 
that there is no clause of time or degree attached to this promise 
and is willing to wait for its fulfilment in its own time and measure. 
Hence it is disposed to welcome to its fellowship not only all classes 
and conditions of men in respect to wealth, education, and culture, 
but also men of widely different types of theological belief or doubt; 
but not men of widely different moral purpose. It will not indeed 
be without theology, nor will that theology be a series of negations. 
It will be positive, but it will be simple and brief; and its emphasis 
will be on those things assent to which is a test of character rather 
than a measure of theological subtlety; on sympathy with the aims . 
of Jesus and readiness to walk in the footsteps of his self-sacrifice, 
rather than on theories of his person or precise predictions respect- 
ing the future. 


THE DEMAND FOR EFFECTIVE .SERVICE 
A third characteristic of the new type of Christianity will be— 


already is—its emphasis on practical achievement. Not indeed that 
the church as such will undertake all the great tasks that demand 
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doing. It will rather be the duty of the church to produce men and 
women who will do these things through such agencies as may be 
found most convenient and effective. But the character of Christian- 
ity will be manifest in the type of men that it produces, and in the 
work that they do in the church and outside of it. It will be in the 
true sense philanthropic, and in the broadest sense missionary, 
seeking to make its own Christianity ever more perfectly Christian 
in spirit and deed, and to extend that religion through the length and 
breadth of the lands of the earth. Unmoved by fear or hope of the 
speedy end of the world, undismayed by any doctrine of the inherent 
depravity of men or the inherent badness of all non-Christian religions, 
recognizing in all nations one race of men, it will labor with zeal and 
with discretion for the promotion of the highest welfare of all and the 
harmonious relation of all nations. 


THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT 


These characteristics we believe may be clearly discerned in the 
type of Christianity which is now taking form in this country and 
Europe. But there is one question respecting it that is aS yet 
unanswered. It will be scientific, ethical, practical, and altruistic; 
will it be religious? Will it perceive that the morality that is to be 
effective in personal character and the elevation of the community 
must be deeply rooted in religion? Will it acknowledge that to love 
one’s fellow-men in truth and steadfastness one must live in loving 
and believing fellowship with God? It is indeed easy to overlook 
these things. Morality may sever itself from the religion that pro- 
duced it, and seem for long to suffer nothing in consequence. But 
the history of religion does not permit us to believe that either religion 
or morality can continue to flourish alone. Each needs the other for 
its own best development. The religion of Jesus is profoundly 
ethical, demanding right motives and right conduct. “He that 
heareth these words of mine and doeth them not is like unto a man 
that built his house upon the sand.” But it is just as deeply religious. 
The injunction to enter into the closet and pray to the Father who 
is in secret is as central and as fundamental as the command to love 
one’s neighbor as one’s self. 

The scientific spirit—absolute loyalty to the teachings of evidence— 
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EDITORIAL 7 


is a necessary element of the highest type of religion and morality. 
This spirit is, as we have already said, central in the teaching of Jesus. 
No tradition, no scripture even, is authoritative for him against the 
conclusions demanded by his own insight into the world of present 
fact. But equally necessary to the highest type of religion is the 
recognition of the reality of the spiritual and of the possibility of 
fellowship between man and God. Science and mysticism do not 
easily blend. The man of science tends to reject the mysterious 
as unreal; the mystic to thrust aside the scientific as irreligious. 
But Jesus found a way to blend them, and blend they must if religion 
is to reach its best development. The new type of Christianity will 
be scientific; it will be ethical; it will be social and altruistic; will 
it be religious? It will not be the religion of authority; will it be the 
religion of the Spirit ? 
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PETER AND THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM 


CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
The University of Chicago 


Peter" was the foremost of Jesus’ immediate followers. He was one 
of the first to be called to discipleship.?, He appears in the gospels 
as the most earnest, loyal, out-spoken, active, and helpful apostle. 
They always name him first in any group where he is present; he 
heads the roll of the apostles in all four places where the list is given;+ 
he is the spokesman or hero of various occasions;5 even his momentary 
lapse at the hearing of Jesus before Caiaphas is told at length in all 
the gospels;° and by the Gospel of Matthew, in the famous passage 
16:17-19, he is given a special blessing, honor, position, and authority. 

The prominence he gained during the public ministry he main- 
tained during the years that followed, as the Book of Acts and the 
Epistles of Paul show. He was leader of the group of Christians 
at Jerusalem in the days after Jesus’ crucifixion; he was spokesman 
to the hearers on the Day of Pentecost; he was preacher to the people 


1 His original Aramaic name was Simeon (Acts 15:14). By this name (Graecized 
into Simon) he appears in the gospel narratives, e.g., Mark 1:16, 29 f., 36, etal. The 
name Peter is a transliteration of the Greek Petros, which is the Greek word correspond- 
ing to the Aramaic Cephas (=rock), and both these Greek and Aramaic synonyms 
are used in the New Testament (Peter in Mark 3:16; 5:37; 8:33; 9:2; Gal. 2:7f; 
et al; Cephas in John 1:42; Gal. 1:18; 2:9, 11, 14; I Cor. 9:5, et al.). The name 
Cephas (= Peter) was given by Jesus to Simeon (=Simon) as an additional characteriz- 
ing name, when he had shown rocklike stability and efficiency as a disciple (Mark 
3:16; Matt. 16:17f.; John 1:42). The gospels therefore speak of him more often 
as Peter, and the Book of Acts (except at 15:14) uses only this given name. The 
Gospel of John, in referring to him, generally combines the two names, designating 
him as Simon Peter (John 6:8, 68; 13:6, 9, 24, 36; 18:10, 15, 25; 20:2, 6; 21:3,7, 15). 

2 Along with Andrew his brother, and with James and John, who may have been 
relatives of theirs (Mark 1:16-20). 


3 Mark 1:16, 29, 36; 5:36; 9:2; 13:3; 14:33, etal. 
4 Mark 3:16-19; Matt. 10:2-4; Luke 6:14-16; Acts 1:13. 
5 Mark 9:5; 8:33; 10:28; Matt. 14:28-31; 15:15; 16:16-19; 17:24-27; 18:21; 
26:33-35; John 13:6-10; 18:10; 21:15-23. 
6 Mark 14:53-72, and the parallel passages. 
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in the court of the temple; under arrest he was champion of Chris- 
tianity before the Sanhedrin; he was foremost in the condemnation 
of Ananias and Sapphira.? Moreover, it was he who led in the inspec- 
tion of Philip’s evangelizing work in Samaria; it was he who traveled 
around Palestine strengthening the groups of Christians in many 
places; it was he who at Caesarea welcomed to Christianity the 
gentile Cornelius and his friends, later maintaining at Jerusalem the 
right and wisdom of this action; it was he whom Agrippa I would 
have put to death, because of his prominence and activity as a leader 
of the Christians.* Finally, in Paul’s Galatian letter we see Peter 
as the head of the Christian movement in Palestine, superior to James, 
the local head of the Jerusalem church, in that he was “ intrusted 
with the gospel of the circumcision”’; later, because of his leadership 
and influence, receiving Paul’s condemnation for withholding a full 
fraternity with gentile Christians; while in I Corinthians his name is 
used as a party watchword, evidently on the ground that he was the 
foremost of the original apostles and the chief representative of the 
Jewish branch of Christianity; and Paul refers to his missionary 
work on behalf of the gospel.° 

The New Testament therefore makes Peter the most prominent, 
active, wise, and efficient of the original group of apostles chosen, 
taught, and trained by Jesus. Paul also is set forth as prominent, 
active, wise, and efficient, but in another field—he does not divide 
or dispute with Peter the headship of Palestinian Christianity. They 
are twin leaders, as it were, of the two great branches of Christianity 
in the generation following the public ministry of Jesus. It does not 
seem likely that such deductions from, and modifications of, this 
canonical picture as historical investigation of the facts may necessi- 
tate, will essentially alter this standing and relation of Peter and 
Paul. 

And we need not be surprised that the Christian church, in the 
centuries which succeeded Peter and Paul, looked back to Peter more 
than to Paul as the pre-eminent apostle, the one who stood next to 


7 Acts, chaps. 1-5. . 

8 Acts, chaps. 8-12. A historical criticism of the narrative in Acts 10:1—11:18 
is not here to be entered upon. 

9 Gal. 2:7-9, 11-14; I Cor. 1:12; 9:5. 
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Jesus in the founding of Christianity. It was true that the great ” 


majority of the Christians were gentiles rather than Jews, converts 
of Paul rather than of Peter. It was true also that the dominant 
type of Christianity was universalistic rather than particularistic. 
As regards influence and achievement, Paul measured larger than 
Peter. As for turning the gospel of Jesus into a world-wide religion, 
that was Paul’s especial service. And the Epistles of Paul, which con- 
stitute one-third of the New Testament in bulk, and certainly not 
less than that amount in value, give us acquaintance with Paul and 
Paul’s message in a remarkably full and accurate way, while we have 
little or nothing at first hand from Peter. Besides, we are gentiles, 
and for this reason we are more interested in and appreciative of 
Paul the apostle of the gentile gospel than we are of Peter the apostle 
of the Jewish gospel. This is not to say that Paul and Peter were 
equally great; the judgment of history pronounces Paul the greater 
of the two, in spiritual insight, in moral courage, in practical wisdom, 
in Christian theology, in missionary labors, in service to humanity. 
Yet comparison of “greatness” is difficult, and our information 
concerning the two men is unequal. It may come about that Peter 
will be more highly estimated as the history of the period becomes 
clearer.'° 

Certainly the church tradition of the early centuries, and Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastical dogma, have put Peter forward. They made 
him the founder of the church at Rome, the primate of the apostles, 
the chief authority in the whole Christian movement, the possessor, 
guardian, and transmitter of Christian truth, the first pope and the 
one from whom all succeeding heads of the church have derived their 
position and their power. 


Buttheseclaims for, and ascriptions to, Peterare not supported either 
by the New Testament (unless in the passage under consideration), 
or by much additional evidence from the first and second centuries. 
The gospels make Peter the foremost of the apostles, as we have seen, 


10 Peter’s reputation has suffered much at the hands of the homilists, who refer 
to him chiefly as a despicable example of impetuosity, over-confidence, fickleness, and 
denial of Christ. Harnack, Entstehung und Entwickelung der Kirchenverfassung und 
des Kirchenrechts in den zwei ersten Jahrhunderten (1910), S.6, says: ‘‘ Protestant 
exegetes and historians are inclined to underestimate the position of Peter among the 
Twelve and in the early church.” 
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. 


but they do not assign him any official position or authority above 
James, John, and the rest. He is “first among equals’’—that is, he 
has a common appointment and service with the other apostles, in 
which he shows himself superior to them in certain grand qualities 
of character and efficiency. Perhaps his forwardness was also in 
part due to superior years, maturity, and experience. The Book of 
Acts, testifying also to Peter’s prominence, makes impossible the 
view that he had primacy over the other apostles; he is leader, 
even of the “Twelve,” but without distinction of office or authority. 
In the Galatian Epistle of Paul the same view of Peter is presented; 
he exerts his influence by conference and example, not by official 
pronouncement or by the assumption of the right to dictate in the 
affairs of the Christian movement; he even yields to Paul’s argument 
in behalf of the gentile principle, and concedes to him the gentile 
field. 

As for Peter’s connection with the church at Rome, the evidence 
of the New Testament is negative, but inconclusive.t' It seems 
reasonable to hold, from the silence of the Acts and the Pauline 
epistles, that Peter was not at Rome at any time within the period of 
history which they cover, namely, as far down as the spring of 63 A.D. 
He could not then have been the founder of the Christian church at 
Rome; nor would Paul’s relation to that church, which was gentile and 
Pauline-Christian, admit of the traditional hypothesis that Peter had 
founded and ministered to this church for twenty-five years before 
his death. Tradition assigns the death ‘of Peter to the year 68 A.D., 
but also connects it with the Neronian persecution. This first imperial 
outbreak against the Christians fell in 64 A.p., and apparently was 
spasmodic rather than continued. Probably therefore the death of 
Peter took place in that year rather than as late as the year 68. The 
death of Paul may also be regarded as one of the violent acts of the 
same persecution, taking place in the same year, and both of them at 
Rome. In that case Peter may have been at Rome for a year before 
his martyr death there, but not until Paul’s connection with the church 
had been established by his two years’ residence in Rome, and the 

The term “Babylon” in I Pet. 5:12 quite surely refers to the city of Rome, and 


may indicate that this epistle was written at Rome. But much doubt exists as to the 
authorship of the letter. 
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evangelizing activity which was permitted him under mild bonds. 
Peter could not then have been very much to the Roman church by 
reason of a personal ministry to it.*? 

In fact, one wonders whether the common opinion of scholars in 
favor of Peter’s ministry at Rome will stand. It is vigorously and 
forcibly controverted.*3 The advocates of this view have not yet 
furnished a satisfactory explanation of how Peter came to go to Rome. 4 
One would not, from the New Testament indications, expect him 
to do so. His field was Palestine, his work among Jews;'’ Rome 
and the gentile Christians of that city belonged to Paul’s field.*° 
Peter had yielded to facts and arguments in behalf of the admission 
of gentiles to Christianity without obedience to the Jewish ritual 
law; but he was not of a mind to preach such a gospel himself, or to 
carry on a mission with or among those who insisted upon such a 
disregard of the Jewish law. It seems highly improbable, therefore, 
that Peter should have undertaken work in connection with the Roman 
church.'? The same impulse that led later Christians to assume 
Peter’s planting and headship of the church at Rome may have created 
the assumption that he went to Rome; obviously he would have to 


12 So great is the difficulty with the tradition at this point that McGiffert, American 
Journal of Theology, 1, 145-57, argues for the death of Paul in 58 A.D., in order that 
Peter may have six years for his ministry to the church at Rome, holding that he 
could not have had such relationship to the church until after Paul was removed. But 
there are many difficulties with moving back Paul’s death to so early a date, and Peter’s 
presence in Rome is not so sure a datum as to require the readjustment of dates for 
the life of Paul in accordance with it. 

13 See especially Schmiedel, art. “Simon Peter,” in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

14 Chase, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, art. “Peter,” thinks Paul invited Peter 
to come to Rome and carry on work there. The explanation seems to be gratui- 
tous and improbable; Paul shows no such inclination to secure Peter’s co-operation 
in his own churches, and never indicates that Peter adopted his principle of entire fra- 
ternity between Jewish Christians and gentile Christians in the churches (Gal. 2: 11-14). 
If he did not, Peter was not qualified to act as head of a gentile-Christian church, at 
Rome or elsewhere. Assuming the traditional view that Peter wrote the canonical 
First Epistle of Peter, we would have proof that Peter became thoroughly Paulinized 
in point of view, spirit, and doctrine, that he at least wrote a letter to churches in the 
Pauline field, and perhaps that he visited Rome. But the Petrine authorship of First 
Peter is beset with difficulties. 

18s Gal. 2:7-9. 16 Rom. 1:13; 15:20-29. 

17 McGiffert, op. cit., thinks we cannot doubt Peter’s ministry to the church at 
Rome because the tradition to this effect is so strong. 
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be there if he was to found the church and minister to it for the last 
twenty-five years of his life.*® 

This impulse to elevate Peter was ecclesiastical. The organiza- 
tion of the Christian movement developed slowly. Jesus did not 
dictate, or even suggest, to his followers any formal organization. 
Even the apostles, when the number of Christians was increasing 
and groups were arising in many localities, seem not to have pursued 
a systematic formal method in organizing the groups. The first 
Christians, being Jews, cared for no elaborate or rigid form of organi- 
zation; and they naturally adopted for their churches, with more 
or less modification, some of the features of administration which 
were in vogue in the Jewish synagogues. The synagogue employed 
a very simple, democratic, practical form of organization, providing 
only for the necessary supervision and care of the community affairs. 
The early Christian churches in Palestine needed little in the way of 
formal officers; and we are not sure how soon they established the 
office of “elder,” which was perhaps their first step toward organiza- 
tion.'® The presence of the apostles, and of the brothers of Jesus,?° 
supplied them for a time with general leaders; and these were accepted 
as such without formal election to any set office. 

The gentile churches were less well provided with informal leaders, 
Paul being the only one that in this respect quite paralleled the original 
apostles in Palestine. Yet none of Paul’s epistles until Philippians in 
62 or 63 A.D. makes specific mention of formal officers.?' It is sur- 
prising, from our point of view, that the churches could get along 


18 The customary way of putting this matter is, that the later Christians would 
not have alleged that Peter founded and ministered. to the Roman church if he had not 
actually been at Rome and had not actually rendered some important service to the 
church. But church traditions did not always rest upon historical facts; they sometimes 
rested upon presuppositions of an ecclesiastical, doctrinal, or apologetic nature. 

19 Acts 11:30; 15:2, 4, 6, 22 refer to “elders” at Jerusalem. It is possible that 
this term refers to the elder members of the church (as could be read in 15:22) rather 
than to formal officers; or that by an anachronism the formal office of elder was assumed 
for this earliest period of the church. The Book of Acts makes no mention of ‘‘ deacons” 
in the churches, but 6: 1-6 shows that the Jerusalem church at one time appointed seven 
men to look after the care of the needy members. See esp. Harnack, op. cit., S. 12-28 


20 Acts 1:14; 15:3 (this James being the brother of Jesus, as in Gal. 1:19; 2:9, 12). 


21 Phil. 1:1 speaks of “bishops and deacons,’ from which it is generally under- 
stood that these two formal offices existed in the church at Philippi just before the death 
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even for a time without such. Not many decades passed until an 
organization was developed. These gentile churches, outside of 
Palestine, did not copy their organization from the Palestinian churches 
but may have been influenced by them, and also by the type of syna- 
gogue organization which was to be found in almost every gentile 
city where Christian churches were founded. Further, the Christian 
organization was influenced by the methods customary in the civic 
and religious organizations of the Graeco-Roman world. Perhaps 


at the start this Graeco-Roman influence was secondary; but in time | 


it was certain to become primary. Churches made up of gentiles 
would come to follow gentile models in their type of institution and 
administration. 

The type of political organization then dominant and absorbing 
was monarchical. The Roman republic had given way to the Roman 
empire, the democracy of the Roman government was succumbing 
to the imperial spirit and control, the law tended to adopt the military 
type of administration which had proved so effective in building up 
the power of Rome. The Christian church, even though it had wished 
to do so, could not have resisted the dominant trend in organization. 
Nor is there evidence that the church desired or attempted resistance. 
Rather, it was swept along by the current tide to the gradual assump- 
tion of a monarchical type of organization. Early in the second 
century we see unmistakable evidences that the church is to develop 
into an elaborate, rigidly fashioned institution.?? The ecclesiastical 
consciousness and impulse became manifest. The memorabilia of 
Jesus’ ministry were interpreted to meet this new need and aim. 
That Jesus should have foreseen and arranged for such an organiza- 
tion of his followers seemed to them likely. That he appointed and 
empowered someone to be the head and administrator of this church 
seemed to them probable, or at least desirable. Who should this 
be but Peter, his chief apostle ? 


of Paul. This interpretation has been questioned by some; see Lindsay, The Church 
and the Ministry in the Early Centuries. The lists of the spiritual gifts in I Cor. 12:8- 
10, 28-30 contain 1eference to the various kinds of helpful activities in his churches, 
but do not seem to name any formal offices—the nearest to this are the “helps and 
governments.” 


22 See the Epistles of Polycarp and Ignatius, the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, 
and the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 
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And what church should be the head and front of this great 
ecclesiastical organization but the church at Rome? For Rome was 
the capital of the empire, and the chief church of Christendom must 
be in the chief city. 

Jerusalem could not serve as the center of Christianity for seven 
distinct reasons: (1) it was not geographically central for the Mediter- 
ranean world; (2) it was intensely Jewish, and was therefore despised 
by the gentiles; (3) gentiles who became Christians would hardly 
think better of Jerusalem, for its leading men had crucified Christ ;?5 
(4) the church at Jerusalem was the “mother church” for Jewish 
Christianity, but not for gentile Christianity; so far as there was a 
“mother church”’ of gentile Christianity, it was the church at Antioch; 
but that was only at the beginning of Paul’s ministry—the churches 
of Asia, Macedonia, Achaia, and Italy never had any relations of 
dependence, affiliation, or special reverence for the church at Antioch; 
all Paul’s churches were independent churches—he did not co-ordi- 
nate them, or teach them to look upon any one church as superior 
or authoritative over the others; (5) Paul claimed and dominated 
the gentile field—neither the original apostles nor the Jerusalem 
church were allowed to occupy this territory; the efforts made in 
Paul’s churches by the Judaizing Christian teachers, whose strength 
lay chiefly in their Judean support, were defeated by Paul’s vigorous 
resistance; (6) Paul considered, doubtless rightly, that the church 
at Rome belonged to his field, and that it would logically be the most 
important church of the Mediterranean world because of its location 
at the capital of the empire; therefore he had “oftentimes purposed 
to go thither,” but felt that he must evangelize the provinces as they 
came, between Palestine and Italy;?+ (7) neither the Jerusalem church 
nor the original apostles interpreted Christianity in a way that quali- 
fied it for success among all the peoples of the empire; such success 
required that Christianity be spiritual and universalistic in its scope, 

231 Thess. 2:14-16, ‘‘For ye, brethren, became imitators of the churches of God 
which are in Judea in Christ Jesus; for ye also suffered the same things of your own 
countrymen, even as they did of the Jews; who both killed the Lord Jesus and the 


prophets, and drove out us, and please not God, and are contrary to all men; forbid- 
ding us to speak to the gentiles that they may be saved.” 


24 “So that from Jerusalem, and round about even unto Illyricum, I have fully 
preached the gospel of Christ,” Rom. 15:19. 
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doctrine, and method; even Peter could not have given the right 
point of view and direction to the Christian church at Rome. 

But if the church at Rome belonged to Paul’s field, and was Pauline 
in tone, and received Paul’s supervision and ministry during two of 
the latest years of his life, how did it happen in tradition that Peter, 
not Paul, came to be regarded as the founder and head of this church ? 

The facts may have been something like this: (1) Paul’s personal 
connection with the church at Rome came late; this church had been 
going on for years before he came to it, had developed strong local 
leaders, and had acquired numbers. and momentum; it was thus in 
a position of independence toward any apostolic leader—Paul or other— 
and sufficient unto itself for the carrying forward of its work as the 
church at the imperial capital; (2) Paul did not obtain or even assume 
the same kind of headship over the Roman church that he held over 
the churches in the eastern provinces—partly for the reason just 
indicated, but partly also because his limitations as a prisoner during 
the two years of his residence at Rome made it impossible for him 
to exert a full personal influence and do a full work in the church 
there; (3) Paul did not construct a formal organization of his churches, 
but depended upon a spirit of brotherhood to hold them together; even 
in the local church he perhaps did not establish formal officers to give 
strength and effectiveness to the group; but experience showed the 
Christians that a more formal, comprehensive, and vigorous organiza- 
tion of the Christian movement was necessary to self-preservation 
against the governmental persecution that grew deliberate, continuous, 
and systematic in the reigns of Domitian and Trajan, at the end of 
the first and the beginning of the second centuries A.p.; naturally 
the type of organization adopted and put into effect for the Christian 
church would correspond to the political organization of the empire— 
the monarchical type; (4) in the second century, when the Christian 
church came to single out from the past some one great personage 
to be regarded as the prototype of its church leaders, the founder of 
its primary church, the representative of Christ on earth, the collective 
Christian judgment passed by Paul and settled upon Peter;. this was 
partly because Paul was regarded as not sufficiently conservative— 
he was radical, innovating, aggressive, individual; they felt they 
needed as an ideal and model for the whole church an apostle of a 
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more moderate and conservative type; and it was partly because 
Paul in a historical sense was not sufficiently close to Jesus, the founder 
of Christianity; he was not one of the original apostles, which meant 
that he had not been as obviously selected and appointed to his apos- 
tleship?s as was the case with Peter; further, he had not accompanied 
Jesus in his ministry and learned his gospel directly from Jesus, as 
Peter had done; and lastly, among the Judean Christians some of 
them denounced, others held aloof from Paul, and he carried on a 
polemic against them—all of which created the general feeling that 
Paul was not as original, representative, safe, and desirable a person- 
age as Peter for elevation to the headship of the church on earth. 
Thus, perhaps, it came about that Peter was given a superior place 
to Paul in the later esteem of the Christian church, and in the rise and 
growth of ecclesiastical organization was assigned to the supreme 
position in the church by making him founder and for twenty-five 
years head of the church at Rome. This elevation of Peter by Chris- 
tian tradition was not primarily due to the presence and activity of 
Peter at Rome in the year or years just preceding his martyrdom; 
he may or may not have been there—it seems likely that the tradition 
associating him with the Roman church would have arisen independ- 
ently of his actual presence there. Primarily the tradition was due 
to the need felt for connecting the ecclesiastical organization as 
directly, closely, and strongly as possible with Jesus himself, and so 
with the supreme author and authority of Christianity. Jesus’ chief 
apostle—Peter, selected, appointed, taught, trained, and authorized 
immediately by Jesus, seemed quite the most satisfactory figure for the 
“first Pope.” Later it came to be assumed that the plans of and in- 


25 Paul stoutly claimed to be an apostle with the full function and authority apper- 
taining thereto. Gal. 1:1 presents his solemn affirmation of this claim. Gal., chaps. 
I, 2, argue this claim. I Cor. 1:1; If Cor. 1:1; Rom. 1:1; Col. 1:1; Eph. 1:1 reiter- 
ate the claim. I Cor. 9:1f. asserts his apostleship against the specific denial of it by 
his Corinthian opponents: ‘‘Am I not free ?am I not an apostle ? have I not seen Jesus 
our Lord ? are ye not my work in the Lord ? If to others I am not an apostle, yet at least 
Iam to you; for the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord.” It is clear that Paul 
felt surer of his apostleship than anyone else, for even his own converts were influenced 
by the arguments of Paul’s adversaries against his claim to be an apostle. One whose 
apostleship was strenuously disputed, even Paul, was put at a great disadvantage when 
it came to choosing an original head for the church at Rome and for the entire Christian 
church, 
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junction for this great monarchical institution of the church originated 
with Jesus, in a definite provision by him for the organization of his 
followers; and that he formally appointed Peter, his chief apostle, 
to communicate it and put it into effect for the whole church. The 
ecclesiastical instincts, impulses, and ideas which gave rise to the Peter 
tradition, with considerable disregard of the historical facts about 
him, and with some reduction of the honor due the apostle Paul, are 
akin to the ecclesiastical instincts, impulses, and ideas which have 
operated in the Christian church through the centuries until the pres- 
ent time, and are now operative. 

The canonical gospels contain but scanty allusions to the rise of 
the ecclesiastical spirit among the Christians and the growth of formal 
church organization. For one thing, the gospels arose too early 
to reflect much of this new development in the Christian movement. 
Even if the gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John be assigned to a 
period as late as the beginning of the second century, this would 
enable them to show no more than the trend and first aspects of 
ecclesiasticism. The type of Christian organization with which we 
are familiar in the Roman Catholic church was centuries in maturing 
—the first and second centuries produced only the elementary stages 
of it. For another thing, the Synoptic Gospels*® present not 
chronicles of events but memorabilia of the public ministry of Jesus 
from a time forty to eighty years after. These memorabilia were 
collected and published with a homiletical and evangelizing rather 
than a historical purpose; they were selected, arranged, and more or 
less adapted to promote the gospel in the period when they were 
written; they took on some of the color, some of the interpretation, 
some of the point of view, some of the special ideas that belonged 
to the later time. Nevertheless, these gospels reflect in the main 
faithfully and trustworthily Jesus’ words, ideas, and deeds in the 
years 28-30 A.D.?”?. They have perpetuated the story of Jesus sub- 

26 Written within the period, 65-110 A.D. 

27 Approximately these years, for the exact dates and duration of the public minis- 
try of Jesus are still uncertain. The year 29 A.b. for the crucifixion of Jesus, which 
found some favor a decade ago (so e.g., O. Holtzmann, in his Neutestamentliche Zeit- 
geschichte, 1. Aufl.; Turner in his article “Chronology of the New Testament” in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible; Sanday in his article ‘Jesus Christ” in the same 
work), has not established itself, and Holtzmann in the second edition of his work 
returned to the commonly accepted year 30 A.D. for the event. 
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stantially in accordance with the original facts; not out of a 
chronicling intent or disposition on the part of the evangelists, but 
out of a simple confidence in, devotion to, and use of, the practic- 
ally helpful material which Jesus had produced for religion and 
morality, and which his followers reproduced for the good of men 
in their own generations. 

The Gospel of Matthew, more than the others, gives some indica- 
tion of the ecclesiastical spirit, impulse, and achievement at the time 
when it arose—in the closing years of the first or the opening years 
of the second century. The book has an ecclesiastical interest and 
purpose, but of a minor sort. This feature of the book is not abun- 
dant or prominent, the two more striking and detailed passages being 
16:17-19; 18:15-20.?% They deal with the organized unity of the 
church under a single official, authoritative head, and the discipline 
of church members. They do not touch upon the kind or number 
of local church officers, the conditions of membership, or the interre- 
lation of the single churches and the provincial groups of churches. 
The Gospel of Matthew also presents and promulgates for the world- 
wide mission of Christianity the rite of baptism, and the trinitarian 
formula to be used in connection therewith;?® but it does not specifi- 
cally show how this rite was understood and practiced within the 
local churches. The Sermon on the Mount’? sets forth with deliber- 


28 The former passage reads: “And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father who is in heaven. And I also say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church; and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it. 
I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.” 

The latter passage: ‘And if thy brother sin against thee, go, show him his fault 
between thee and him alone: if he hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if 
he hear thee not, take with thee one or two more, that at the mouth of two witnesses or 
three every word may be established. And if he refuse to hear them, tell it unto the 
church: and if he refuse to hear the church also, let him be unto thee as the gentile and 
the publican. Verily I say unto you, What things soever ye shall bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven; and what things soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven. Again I say unto you, that if two of you shall ‘agree on earth as touching 
anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father who is in heaven. 
For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” 


29 Matt. 28:19. 3° Matt., chaps. 5-7. 
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ate system and fulness the teachings of Jesus which furnished the 
working ideal and principles of the Christian life, ina kind of charter 
or textbook on conduct for the church, viewed in some sense as the 
“New Law” that fulfils and supersedes the Old Law; but it is remark- 
able how little has been modified or added by way of interpretation or 
adaptation,’* and how inconspicuous and indefinite the ecclesiastical 
intent is. The Mission Teaching,’? gathered into a single discourse 
from various parts of Jesus’ ministry, is grouped and presented in a 
way to be practically useful in the evangelizing activities of the church. 
The Forgiveness Teaching?’ is adduced in a way to promote this 
essential quality and act of love in the Christian communities which 
the Gospel of Matthew would reach. And the arraignment of the 
sins of the scribes and Pharisees, elaborately and vehemently worked 
out,34 was by no means retrospective in primary intent, but for the 
condemnation and removal of similar sins among the Christians of 
the author’s own day.35 

But how can one wonder that the gospel memorabilia were turned 
to account for everyday practical use? The pragmatic impulse and 
purpose are always dominant in the ways of men. And it is doubtful 
whether the Christians would have had sufficient historical interest 
to preserve the story of Jesus, if they had not found it homiletically 
valuable, morally and religiously enlightening and impelling. The 
remarkable thing is that these later Christians did not more completely 
eliminate the (to them) unuseful, and more completely transmute the 
original sayings into accord with current thought, expression, and 
atmosphere. 

The Matthew passage concerning Peter and the Keys of the King- 
dom is the most distinct and striking—very likely also the most recent 
and most advanced—feature in the ecclesiasticism of this gospel. 
One might not have supposed that the primacy of Peter over the whole 
church would have come to clear conception and expression at so 


3t Probably 5:18, 19 is an instance, and 7:21~-23; possibly 6:34 and 7:6. 
Pfleiderer (Primitive Christianity, I1, 319 f., 326) holds that the Beatitudes and the 
Lord’s Prayer as they appear in Matthew have been reworked and reinterpreted for 
church use, besides various other sayings in chaps. 5-7. 

3? Matt., chap. 10. _ 33 Matt. 18:21-35. 34 Matt., chap. 23. 

35 For a more vigorous and thoroughgoing statement of this general view see 
Pfleiderer, Primitive Christianity, I1, 379-82. 
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early a date as that at which the Gospel of Matthew was written—in 
the decade or two before or after 100 A.D.3° Perhaps the lack of 
supporting evidence ought to convince us that this passage (16: 17-19) 
did not belong to the Gospel of Matthew as originally written, but was 
added at this point in a later period. Yet it is quite possible, so 
considerable were the changes within two generations after the death 
of Paul and Peter, that the idea of making Peter the supreme head of 
the whole church may have arisen thus early. It is to be observed 
that our Matthew passage knows nothing of the later assumption 
that Peter was founder and head of the church at Rome, from which 
position of prominence and power he was advanced to the primacy 
of the entire church. The Peter tradition of the Roman Catholic 
church appears here in a simple primitive form. 

The idea of Peter elsewhere in the New Testament does not 
correspond with that contained in Matt. 16:17—19.37_ Nowhere else 
is it said that Peter required or received a special divine revelation 
to inform or convince him of the Messiahship of Jesus. Nowhere 
else is Peter accorded a supernatural call, after the manner of Jesus 
himself3* and of Paul,3° to a unique position and work.*° Nowhere 
else is Peter made the foundation of the church; on the contrary, 

36 Compare Pfleiderer (op. cit., II, 352): ‘‘ Of the position of commanding authority 
such as is ascribed to Peter in this passage of Matthew there is no trace in early Christian 
literature up to the middle of the second century; but in the Clementine Homilies, 
which date from that period, Peter is exalted in just this fashion. ‘Therefore, in Matt 
16:18f., what we are to recognize is precisely the first expression of the specifically 
Catholic selj-consciousness of the church, which toward the middle of the second century 


began to consolidate itself under the watchwords ‘Peter’ or—what comes practically 
to the same thing—the ‘New Law.’”’ 


37 The three verses belong together. Vs. 17 indicates that Peter had received a 
special revelation—one that had come to him alone—which qualified him for the supreme 
office of head of Christ’s church on earth (vss. 18, 19). 

38 Mark 1:10 f. 

39 Acts 9:1-19; 22:6-16; 26:12-18; Gal. 1:15 f. 

4° But in Acts 10:1—11: 18 is a conspicuous account of how Peter was given a specia 
divine revelation that gentiles were not to be debarred from entrance into Christianity 
by reason of their disregard of the Jewish ritual law. This supplies Peter with prece- 
dence of Paul in the discovery, application, and defense of the gentile principle, which 
the Pauline Epistles seem to indicate as Paul’s original and peculiar contribution to 
the mission problems of primitive Christianity. It may be that this special Acts nar- 
rative shows one of the legendary steps by which the exaltation of Peter to the unique 
honor of Matt. 16:17-19 was achieved. 
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in various passages Christ is named as the foundation or cornerstone.** 
Nowhere else is Peter made the steward of the church on earth, 
with exclusive authority to permit and forbid.4? Outside of this 
peculiar Matthew passage Peter appears in the New Testament as 
doing the work of an apostle without special commission, office, or 
authority, a natural and efficient leader among the Christians on a 
common plane with James, John, Paul, and the others. 

There is no parallel for Matt. 16:17—19 in the other gospels. 
Yet both Mark and Luke have the full context, preceding and follow- 
ing these verses, and the relationship between the three parallel 
accounts is close. Probably the author of the First Gospel derived 
from the Second Gospel this narrative, and inserted at the logical 
point therein this special feature. The three verses constitute one 
of Matthew’s conspicuous additions to the material of the “triple 
tradition.”” The omission of these significant verses from two of the 
three gospel accounts of Jesus’ vital conversation with his disciples 
in the region of Caesarea Philippi could not well be explained if they 
were originally from Jesus in that connection. 

Moreover, they are out of accord with Jesus’ thought. Whether 
he positively and certainly anticipated a speedy establishment of 
the Kingdom of God or held an indefinite view of the future, he did 
not provide for any formal organization of his followers into a church, 
or set up one of them as an official supreme over the others. The 
term “church” (é«xAnoia) appears in the gospels only here and 
in the corresponding verse;*3 it can scarcely be understood in any 


41 So Paul, in I Cor. 3:11: ‘‘ For other foundation can no man lay than that which 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ” (Matt. 21:42-44; Acts 4:11; I Pet. 2:6, 7). In Eph. 
2:20 “the apostles and prophets” are said to be the foundation (cf. I Cor. 12:28— 
evidently it is the Christian prophets, not the Old Testament prophets, that are meant), 
“Christ Jesus himself being the chief cornerstone.’’ Even in so late an epistle as 
Ephesians (possibly post-Pauline), Peter is not yet singled out from the other apostles 
to be made alone the foundation. The Gospel of Matthew cannot well be interpreted 
at 16:17-19 to mean that the special honor and function assigned to Peter was under- 
stood to be equally assigned to the other eleven apostles, Peter being only regarded and 
dealt with as a representative of the entire group. 

42 The kindred passage in Matt. 18:18 assigns the power of “ binding and loosing”’ 
to an indefinite number of Christians, perhaps to all members of the church collec- 
tively. At John 20:23, in a post-resurrection narrative, the forgiveness or retention 
of sins is assigned to the group of apostles. 


43 Matt. 16:18; 18:17. 
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other than the formal collective sense, connoting the formal organiza- 
tion of Christian believers.+4 

The situation with which our Matthew verses are connected is 
the familiar one in the region of Caesarea Philippi. Jesus had with- 
drawn from Galilee; the disappointed multitudes no longer heard 
him gladly because he would not fulfil or even encourage their mistaken 
Messianic expectations. Jesus was uncertain whether the popular 
defection would not also sweep away even his closest disciples.45 It 
was with solicitude that he inquired of the Twelve, when he now had 
them by themselves far away from the Galilean multitude, what their 
idea of him was—whether they, in contrast with the people generally, 
still regarded him as the Messiah. Peter’s prompt and sure reply, 
“Thou art the Messiah,” was the answer that Jesus earnestly desired 
tohear. Peter had proved his faith, spiritual insight, moral judgment, 
personal loyalty, and practical efficiency as a disciple by this firm, 
clear stand on the main question of supporting Jesus and his ministry. 
His confession and attitude were no less satisfying if they were antici- 
pated by Jesus, who had carefully instructed and trained the Twelve 
and knew Peter well. 

At this point some expression from Jesus of his approval and 
appreciation of Peter’s steadfastness would not have been amiss, 
although the Mark and Luke accounts give no indication that 
such words were spoken. If there were words of Jesus to this effect, 
they may have formed the basis upon which Matt. 16: 17-19 histori- 
cally rested. Or, the rising Peter tradition may have considered 
this passage an ideal point of attachment (as indeed it was) for its 
special doctrine. The persistent effort of commentators to give these 
additional verses in the Matthew account a minimum interpretation, 
in order that they may be regarded as original with Jesus, cannot be 
pronounced successful; such interpretation requires the washing-out 
of the salient features of the passage.+° 


44 As Paul uses it, Gal. 1:13; I Cor. 10:32; 12:28. Also the Acts, 2:47; 8:3; 
20:28. Compare Eph. 1:22; 3:10; 5:23-32; I Tim. 3:5. 

45 The Gospel of John, 6:66-69, pictures this situation more explicitly (perhaps 
less exactly ?) than the Synoptics: ‘“‘Upon this many of his disciples went back, and 
walked no more with him. Jesus said therefore unto the twelve, Would ye also go 
away ? Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go ? thou hast the words 
of eternal life.” 

46 This seems particularly the case with the interpretation by O. Holtzmann, 
Leben Jesu, S. 265 f. (Eng. trans., 328-30), who accepts Matt. 16:17-19 as coming 
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The purport of Matt. 16:17-19 may, then, be stated as follows: 
Jesus pronounces a divine blessing upon Peter because he is the 
first of all his followers to affirm positively and heartily his continued 
belief in Jesus’ messiahship, at a time when the scribes and Pharisees 
were denying it and the common people were in perplexing, disheart- 
ening doubt. Jesus further says that Peter had received this truth 
by special revelation from God himself. Thereby Peter is qualified, 
called, and appointed to be the foundation of Christ’s church—the 
formal organization of his followers on earth, for the perpetuation 
and spread of his mission. Peter is assigned this supreme function 
because he is one whose belief and loyalty should be counted typical. 
This church on earth will triumph, however unpromising its future 
might now seem. With a shifting of the building figure, Peter is 
then made to be the steward of this church on earth; in this connection 
“the keys of the kingdom of heaven’’ can only mean the supervision 
of the affairs of the kingdom of heaven in the present earthly stage 
of its progress, otherwise the phrase would involve the ascription 
to Peter of eschatological functions—an idea the passage does not 
intend.47_ In the exercise of this stewardship Peter’s decisions, it is 
affirmed, will be ratified by God—what he permits and what he forbids 
will be permitted and forbidden by divine decree; which probably 
means that Peter is to be the administrator of the government and 
discipline—perhaps also of the personnel and teaching—of the 
church. 

This passage in Matthew,4* so understood, is probably to be 
regarded, not as an utterance of Jesus, but as an expression of the 


from Jesus. To the contrary, Allen, Commentary on Matthew, 179: “It is difficult 
not to be drawn to the conclusion that the whole of the passage, vss. 17-19 . . . . is 
the work of the evangelist. The motive must have been to emphasize the prominence 
of S. Peter in the Christian body as foretold and sanctioned by Jesus himself.’’ 

47 The forgiving and retaining of sins, which would be an eschatological prerogative, 
is probably not to be understood as belonging to the thought of this passage, although 
in Matt. 18:18 the association of the ‘‘binding and loosing” prerogative with forgive- 
ness teaching seems to imply that’ meaning for the parallel saying there. 

48 Recent important discussions of the interpretation of Matt. 16:17-19 may be 
read in Harnack, Entstehung und Entwickelung der Kirchenverfassung und des 
Kirchenrechts in den zwei ersten Jahrhunderten (1910), S. 1-7; Allen, Commentary 
on Matthew (1907), 175-80; Plummer, Commentary on Matthew (1909), 226-31; 
Loisy, Les évangiles synoptiques (1908), Il, 5-15; Guiquebert, La primaaté de Pierre 
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developing ecclesiastical impulse and purpose of the Christian church 
at about 100 A.D., and marks one of the earliest stages in the growth 
of that particular type of church organization which we know as 
Roman Catholicism. 


et la venue de Pierre & Rome (1909); J. Weiss, Die Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments (2te Aufl., 1906), S. 319-21; Wellhausen, Das Evangelium Matthaei 
(1904), S. 84, 85; Zahn, Das Evangelium des Matthdus (1903), S. 536-48; Schmiedel, 
art. “Simon Peter” in Encyclopedia Biblica (1903); H. J. Holtzmann, Die Synop- 
tiker (3te Aufl., 1901), S. 257-59; Chase, art. ‘‘Peter” in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible (1901), Ill, 759 f.; B. Weiss, Das Matthéus-Evangelium (Meyer Kom- 
mentar, 7te Aufl., 1898), S. 295-300; Hort, The Christian Ecclesia (1898), 8-21; 
Pfleiderer, Das Urchristentum (2te Aufl., 1904), I, 582-85, 604-5 (Eng. trans., 
Primitive Christianity, 11, 349-52, 379-82); Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu (2te Aufl., 1900), 
S. 153, 398, 585-90 (Eng. trans., II, 351-57); Resch, Aussercanonische Paralltexte zu 
den Evangelien (1894), II, 187-96; Lightfoot, Clement (1869), II, 481-90. 
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THE CULT OF THE MOTHER-GODDESS IN ANCIENT 
PALESTINE 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


The primitive Semitic race from which the Arabs, Ethiopians, 
Canaanites, Hebrews, Aramaeans, Assyrians, and Babylonians were 
descended dwelt in the great desert of central Arabia. This region 
was covered with bare mountains of volcanic rock interspersed with 
plains of arid gravel. The rain-fall was so slight that only the scanti- 
est vegetation could exist and agriculture was impossible. Here and 
there springs were found, and near these the date-palm grew, and 
camels, goats, and sheep could be bred. Life depended upon the 
holding of an oasis where water could be obtained for man and beast 
and for the irrigation of the beneficent date-palm. Without organiza- 
tion the holding of such an oasis against enemies was impossible, 
hence from the earliest times the Semites formed themselves into clans, 
whose size was conditioned by the extent of the water supply. 

There is abundant evidence that these clans, like those of many 
other primitive peoples, were originally organized on a matriarchal 
basis. Marriage was a temporary union, during which the man left 
his own tribe and entered that of the woman. Marriages of this 
sort, which were called mot‘a were common in ancient Arabia and are 
often mentioned by the early pre-Muhammadan poets. According 
to the Kitab al-A ghani (xvi. 106), women divorced their husbands by 
turning their tents around. When the man saw this, he knew that he 
was dismissed and did not enter. Ammianus Marcellinus (xiv. 4) 
says of the Arabs, that marriage is a temporary contract, for which the 
wife receives a price. She gives the man a spear and a tent as dowry. 
When the term of the contract has expired, she is free to dismiss him. 
In the Old Testament survivals of this sort of marriage are seen in 
Delilah, who, although married to Samson, remained among the 
Philistines, and in the Canaanite wife of Gideon, who stayed among 
her own people in Shechem. The ancient formula, “for this cause 
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shall a man leave his father and mother and cleave unto his wife,” 
also presupposes a state of society in which a man abandons his 
own clan and enters that of his wife. The phrase “go in unto,” that 
is, “enter the wife’s clan,” is also a survival from the matriarchal age. 

When the woman remained in her own tribe and the man only 
“came in” unto her for a season, the children, of course, belonged to 
their mother’s family, and descent was reckoned entirely through the 
mother. Matronymic clans such as Sarah, Zilpah, Dinah, Bilhah, 
were common among all the Semites, and in poetry tribes were habit- 
ually personified in the feminine. Clans thus organized were made 
up of mothers, together with their brothers and children. The 
fathers were men of other tribes who returned to their own people 
when the temporary union with the mothers was terminated. The 
mother was thus naturally the head of the clan, its leader in peace and 
in war. 

In such a society the chief deity of the clan could not by any possi- 
bility be conceived as masculine, but must be the analogue of the 
human matriarch. Male divinities might exist and be known as 
“husband,” “maternal uncle,” or “son,” but they would not be 
called “father,” and would play so unimportant a part that they 
would survive only sporadically in later religion. The one divinity 
that is found in all branches of the Semitic race is the mother-goddess 
‘Ashtart, the ‘Ashtoreth of the Old Testament, and the Astarte of 
the Greeks. In South Arabia she appears as ‘Athtar, in Ethiopia 
as ‘Astar, in Moab as ‘Ashtar, in Phoenicia as ‘Ashtart, in Syria as 
‘Attar, and in Assyria and Babylonia as Ishtar. The fact that her 
name makes all the proper phonetic changes in passing from one 
dialect to another proves that it is primitive Semitic and that she is 
the most ancient of the greater Semitic divinities. All the traits in 
her character which are oldest and most permanent in the Semitic 
religions are those which for other reasons we must predicate of the 
ancient Semitic tribal mother. 

1. She is the goddess of untrammeled sexual love. In the Eabani 
episode of the Gilgamesh Epic, one of the earliest monuments of 
Babylonian literature, she is represented as forming numerous 
temporary marriage unions that bring mischief to her suitors. In 
another epic fragment, the “Descent to Hades,” sexual relations 
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among men and animals cease the moment she enters the under-world. 
Prostitution as a religious rite in her service is attested in Babylonia, 
Syria, Arabia, Canaan, Phoenicia, and the Phoenician colonies. In 
this aspect she is clearly a counterpart of the ancient Semitic woman, 
who bestowed her love upon men of other and often hostile tribes, 
who was courted at the risk of life, and who had frequent occasion to 
bewail the death of some Adonis. 

2. ‘Ashtart is the goddess of maternity and fertility. With her 
is associated her son Tamuz. In early Babylonian art she is repre- 
sented, like the Madonna, bearing a child on her left arm, which she 
suckles at her breast, while with her right hand she caresses or blesses 
it. In Arabia and in the Phoenician colonies she is similarly 
represented. In this aspect also she is the counterpart of the ancient 
Semitic woman, the fruitful mother of the children of her clan. 

3. ‘Ashtart is a war-goddess. In Babylonian art she is often 
depicted full-armed standing on a leopard ora lion. Ina Babylonian 
hymn she says of herself “Into battle I fly like a swallow.” To the 
Assyrian king Ashurbanipal she appears in a dream, robed in flames, 
with quivers on the right hand and on the left, a bow in her left hand, 
while with her right she draws a sword out of its sheath. The 
Canaanite ‘Ashtart is often described in the Egyptian monuments as 
a war-goddess, and the armor of Saul was placed as a trophy in the 
temple of the Philistine ‘Ashtart (I Sam. 31:10). Her statue at 
Cythera, a Phoenician colony, was full-armed, and the armed Aphro- 
dite and armed Venus of Graeco-Roman art were only perpetuations 
of Phoenician types. This warlike character of ‘Ashtart, which 
stands in marked contrast to her maternal character, finds a natural 
explanation in the analogy of the ancient Semitic matriarch, who was 
not only the mother of her tribe, but, like Deborah among the 
Hebrews, and numerous queens among the Arabs, its leader in battle 

Much new light has been thrown upon the cult of this ancient 
Semitic goddess by recent excavations in Palestine. Between 1890 
and 1893 the mound of Tell el-Hesy, the biblical Lachish, was 
explored by Professor Flinders Petrie and Dr. Frederick J. Bliss in 
the service of the Palestine Exploration Fund. In 1898 exploratory 
trenches were run by the same society into the mounds of Tell Zaka- 
riya, Tell Jedeideh, Tell Sandahannah, and Tell es-Safi. Since 1902 
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Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister has been excavating the huge mound 
of Jezer, the biblical Gezer, about half-way between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem. In 1902-3 Tell Ta‘annak, the site of the biblical Taanach, 
was explored by the Austrians under the leadership of Professor Sellin, 
and in 1903-5 Tell el-Mutesellim, the site of the biblical Megiddo, 
was investigated by Dr. Schumacher for the German Palestine 
Society. ‘These excavations have been particularly fruitful in reveal- 


Fic. 1 


BRONZE IMAGES OF SASHTART 


ing the life of ancient Canaan from about 3500 B.c. down to the occu- 
pation of this country by the Hebrews. Let us now see what informa- 
tion these researches yield in regard to the mother-goddess ‘Ashtart. 
In the pre-Israelite levels of all the mounds, extending from about 
2500 B.C. down to about 1200 B.c., a large number of terracotta 
plaques have been discovered representing the nude figure of the 
goddess. These plaques show the influence that Egypt exerted upon 
both the art and the religion of early Palestine. Bronze figures of 
the goddess, belonging to a rather later period, are also found in large 
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numbers in all parts of the land. Fig. 2 is a small statuette from 
Gezer, which is remarkable on account of the ram-like horns that 
protrude from the head. This may throw some light on the name 
‘Ashtaroth Karnaim, or “two-horned ‘Ashtarts,’’ in the Old Testa- 
ment. Fig. 1 was discovered in the Lebanon by Rev. Mr. Bird. 
No other images, except of Egyptian divinities, have been found in 
the lower levels of the mounds of Palestine, and this seems to indicate 
that ‘Ashtart remained the principal, although not the exclusive deity 
of the ancient Canaanites, as of their primitive Semitic forefathers. 


Palestine Exploration Fund 


Fic. 3.—THE HIGH PLACE OF GEZER IN PROCESS OF EXCAVATION 


‘Ashtart was worshiped at open-air sanctuaries known as “high 
places.”’ One of the most important of these, belonging to the period 
between 2500 and 1700 B.C., has been excavated by Mr. Macalister 
at Gezer. The holy place is indicated by a line of eight huge standing 
stones, that rest on a platform of smaller stones about eight feet wide 
(see Fig. 3). The small second stone is thus described by the 
discoverer: “This is the smallest and most insignificant stone 
in the series, but it is possibly the most important. The upper 
end has been worked to a sharp point. By polished surfaces it 
shows plain evidence, lacking in all the other stones, of having 
been kissed, anointed, rubbed, or otherwise handled on the top 
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by worshipers” (Quarterly Statement, January. 1903, 28). Macalister 
conjectures that this stone owed its special sanctity to the fact 
that it was the oldest, the others being merely honorific additions, 
but this will not explain its smaller size and its different shape. A 
more probable theory is, that it was the symbol of ‘Ashtart, who 
enjoyed the special reverence of the ancient Canaanites. Among all 
the Semites a short cone-shaped stone, representing the female breast, 
was the emblem of the mother-goddess. This was the form in which, 
according to the testimony of Ibn al-Kalbi, al-Lat, “the goddess,” 
was worshiped at Taif in ancient Arabia. It was also the form of 
the goddess at Petra, according to the testimony of Eusebius. The 
‘Ashtart of Gebal (Byblus) was similarly represented, to judge from a 
coin of this city which depicts a conical stone standing in a temple. 
Down to the latest times the Astarte of Paphos was represented by 
suchastone. This custom is alluded to apparently in Jer. 2:27, “who 
say to the stone, Thou hast brought me forth.” Stones of this sort 
are found not only in the excavations but also on the surface of the 
ground in various parts of Arabia, Syria, and Palestine. 

The seven tall round stones are unquestionably phallic emblems. 
of the subordinate male divinities who were the consorts of the 
polyandrous mother-goddess. We have the repeated testimony of 
the classical writers that the pillars which stood in the temples of 
Syria were phalli, and the ends of these stones are often carved in such 
a way as to leave no doubt what they were intended to represent. 
These were the most ancient and most widely spread representations 
of male divinities throughout the Semitic world. Massébhéth, or 
“pillars,” are repeatedly mentioned in the Old Testament as dedicated 
both to Yahweh and to the gods of the Canaanites. Coins of Seleucia 
in Pieria bear the inscription “Zeus Kasios” (= Ba‘al Kasiw) and 
show an upright stone standing ina temple. At Carthage upwards of 
2,000 pillars have been discovered bearing dedications to Ba‘al 
Hamman. 

The third and the eighth stones at Gezer bear on their vertical 
sides circular depressions known to archaeologists as “cup-marks.”’ 
These are formed by rotating a hard stone on the softer surface of the 
rock until a melon-shaped depression is formed. Such cup-marks 
are widely distributed in connection with neolithic remains throughout 
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the northern hemisphere. The facts that they are frequently found 
on the perpendicular faces of rocks, and that they are often extremely 
small, preclude the theory that they are meant to serve the utilitarian 
purpose of holding food or drink; and their constant association 
with menhirs, dolmens, and cromlechs show that they must have had 
a religious significance. In a small model of a temple of Astarte, 
depicted by Perrot and Chipiez, Phoenicia, 287, twelve such holes are 
seen in the walls of the temple. This suggests that the cup-marks, 
like the conical stones, are symbols of the mother-goddess. Either 
they represent in inverted form the breast, or else, as is more probable, 
they are the feminine counterpart of the standing stones. Herodotus 
(ii. 106) states that he saw in Syria pillars on which feminine emblems 
were carved. He probably means just such pillars with cup-marks 
as these at Gezer. As we should expect, if this interpretation be 
correct, the cup-marks are found only on tall standing stones, never 
on short conical stones. These being feminine symbols already, 
needed no additional feminine symbol to complete them. 

To the south of the row of standing stones at Gezer is a rock sur- 
face covered with cup-marks similar to those found on the standing 
stones. This is described by Mr. Macalister as follows (Quarterly 
Statement oj the Palestine Exploration Fund, October 1903, 317): 


Over an area of about go feet north to south, 80 feet east to west, maximum 
dimensions, the whole surface is covered with cup-marks and hollows ranging 
from a few inches to five or six feet in diameter; and underneath it is a series of 
three remarkable caves... . . The cup-marks are in all 83 in number. One of 
these, partly concealed by a large wall, is 8 feet in diameter and g inches deep. 
Two more, one of them at the north end of the system and one in the middle, 
are 6 feet in diameter; these are at the western side of the system, and have 
the peculiarity of being partly surrounded by small standing stones set on end 
and cemented together with mud. ... . The most suggestive detail in connec- 
tion with the group is to be seen close to the series of cups surrounded by standing 
stones. This is an orifice, too narrow to admit a full grown man, leading into 
the roof of one of the three caves underneath the rock surface. This orifice is a 
foot wide, cut at the bottom of a cup-mark 2 feet 8 inches wide, 3 feet 6 inches 
deep; a rectangular drain 4 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet 2 inches wide, leads into 
it from the northwest. It is obvious that the cave was used as the receptacle 
for some material poured into it through the orifice... . . In this connection 
it is remarkable that a considerable number of pig-bones—an animal whose 
remains very seldom occur elsewhere on the tell—were found inside the cave. 
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In these cup-marks we are probably to see additional emblems 
of the mother-goddess that were multiplied around her sanctuary, 
just as crosses are multiplied in a Christian church. 

The cave beneath the sanctuary, into which offerings were thrown, 
is a familiar feature of Semitic high places. In ancient Arabia such 
excavations usually stood near holy stones or idols. Into them the 
blood of sacrifices was poured and presents of all sorts were thrown. 
Similar orifices existed near the altar in the temple of Yahweh at 
Jerusalem and in that of Atargatis at Hierapolis. At Gezer the sacred 
cave is older than the line of standing stones on the surface of the 
ground. It was excavated by a race of troglodytes that occupied 
this site prior to the advent of the Semites about 2500 B.c. As they 
themselves ved in caves, it was natural to think of their deity as 
dwelling in a cave also, so that this may have been a sanctuary 
already in the earliest period, and may have been inherited by the 
Semites from their predecessors. 

To the west of the sixth and seventh monoliths is a block of stone 
about six feet square, the top of which contains an excavation about 
two feet square and one foot four inches deep. Mr. Macalister 
thinks that this was intended to serve as a socket for the ashera, or 
sacred pole (by the Authorized English Version of the Old Testament 
rendered “grove”) that was commonly associated with sanctuaries of 
‘Ashtart; but the representations of similar stones in a relief from 
Susa, and the recently discovered rock-cut high places at Petra 
make it more probable that this receptacle was intended for offerings 
or libations. 

As to the cult that went on in these ancient high places of ‘Ashtart 
we gain a clear conception from the usages of the pre-Muhammadan 
Arabs, the Hebrews, and other ancient Semitic peoples. The conical 
stone that represented the mother-goddess was at once image and altar. 
Here victims were brought, and were slain upon it. Part of the blood 
was smeared upon it, and the rest was poured into the drain that led 
to the cave beneath the high place. The skin of the slaughtered 
animal was hung upon the stone (hence the origin of the horns of the 
altar in later art). Thus Saul’s first altar (I Sam. 14:32 ff.) was 
a single great stone, the altar of Laban (Gen. 31:46) was a heap 
of stones, and the Book of the Covenant (Exod. 20:24 f.) prescribes 
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that the altar must be either of earth or of unhewn stone. The 
flesh of the victims was consumed by the offerers in a sacred meal 
on the spot, or was carried away to be eaten in some other place. 
Only the blood was given to the deity. No trace of an altar of burnt 
offering is found at Gezer or at any of the other ancient Canaanite 
sanctuaries, and the burning of the flesh of the victim was not primi- 
tive Semitic usage. Since ‘Ashtart was the goddess of fertility, the 
giver of the increase of the flocks and herds, the first-born of all 
domestic animals were sacred to her and were brought to her stone 
to be slaughtered. The first-fruits of the ground were also presented 
to her. Through constant use for sacrificial purposes and for the 
reception of libations the smallest of the standing stones at Gezer was 
worn into its present smooth condition. 

The ground in and about the high place of Gezer furnishes evi- 
dence of another sort of sacrifice that was offered to the mother- 
goddess with appalling frequency. Here hundreds of earthenware 
jars have been found containing the bones of newly born infants. 
The bones are unbroken and there is no evidence that the bodies have 
been mutilated in any way. Except in two cases, there is no trace 
of fire. The jars have been filled with fine sand, apparently brought 
from a different locality, and with the bones are found two or three 
small vessels for food such as are placed in tombs. The fact that 
none of the infants are over a week old shows that we cannot be deal- 
ing with an ordinary place of burial, but that these babes must have 
been slain, presumably by smothering in the sand, as sacrifices in 
honor of the mother-goddess. Just as the firstlings of animals were 
devoted to the giver of life, so the first-born children were surrendered 
in order to secure increased fruitfulness. The custom finds its best 
explanation in the ancient Hebrew law of Exod. 22:29, “The first- 
born of thy children thou shalt give unto me.” Similar jar-burials 
of infants in connection with high places have been found by Petrie 
at Tell el-Hesy, Sellin at Taanach, and Schumacher at Megiddo. 
They leave no doubt that sacrifice of the first-born was universally 
practiced in ancient Canaan in the cult of ‘Ashtart (see Fig. 4). 

Similar jars containing the bones of infants are found beneath the 
walls of houses, which indicates that children were also sacrificed to 
secure good luck when new buildings were erected. This custom is 
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illustrated by the statement of I Kings 16:34 that Hiel the Bethelite 
laid the foundations of Jericho at the cost of his first-born son, and set 
up the gates at the cost of his youngest son. In the modern Orient a 
sheep or a goat is substituted instead of a human being as a founda- 
tion-sacrifice. The present inhabitants of Gezer are much shocked 
at these offerings of the early inhabitants; and when it was suggested 
to them that these people were their forefathers, they indignantly 
repudiated the idea, saying, “Allah forbid that such wicked men 
should be’our ancestors.” 


falestine Exploration Fund 


Fic. 4.—JAR CONTAINING THE BONES OF INFANT 


Foundation-sacrifices were not limited to infants. In all the 
mounds of Canaan the bones of adults have been found buried in such 
positions as to show that they must have been devoted at the time 
of the building of important edifices. The skeleton of a woman 
of advanced age was found deposited in a hollow under the corner 
of a house at Gezer. The body was lying on its back with the legs 
bent up. At the head was a small bowl and between the femora and 
the tibiae a large two-handled jar. Both were doubtless intended 
for food. Similar sacrifices of adults have been found by Sellin at 
Taanach and by Schumacher at Megiddo. 
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In the upper levels of the Canaanitish period there begin to appear 
what are known as “lamp and bowl deposits.” These consist of a 
lamp placed in a bow! with another bow] inverted over it. They are 
found beneath the high places and under the corners and the thresholds 
of houses in positions where human sacrifices are found in earlier 
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Fic. 5--LAMP AND BOWL DEPOSIT 


levels. It is clear that they are intended to be a conventional sub- 
| - stitute for these sacrifices. A lamp, the symbol of life, takes the 
| ie place of the life of the child, or of the adult that was formerly sur- 
see rendered. ‘This shows that even among the Canaanites the advance 
of humane sentiment made human sacrifice repugnant to many people. 
Such deposits are comparatively rare in pre-Israelitish days, but 
they become more and more frequent as time advances until they 
supplant the earlier type. Child-sacrifice never entirely disappeared 
among the Hebrews in pre-exilic times, but it became continually 
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rarer, and in post-exilic times only lamp and bowl deposits are 
found. 

The cult of ‘Ashtart was not all of the grim sort indicated by the 
sacrificial remains. She was not only the goddess of fertility, whose 
favor needed to be secured by offerings in kind, she was also the god- 
dess of love, who was most honored by the exercise of the passion 
she inspired. All the freedom of the sexual relation that existed in a 
primitive matriarchal stage of society was consecrated to her, and 
through the power of religious conservatism continued to exist long 
after society had passed from the matriarchal to the patriarchal 
stage. Kedeshoth, or temple prostitutes (literally “holy ones”’), the 
degenerate representatives of the old Semitic mothers, were doubtless 
attached to all the sanctuaries of ancient Canaan, as they were to the 
temples of a later period. As in ancient Arabia, a spring feast was 
probably celebrated at the time when the lambs were born, and an 
autumnal festival at the time of the gathering of the date harvest, or 
in Canaan, of the gathering of the harvest in general. These occa- 


sions were marked by great sexual license in which the freedom 


of primitive Semitic life was perpetuated. At such feasts celebrated 
in honor of the mother-goddess, as described in later times by 
Ephraem Syrus and Augustine, women surrendered themselves to 
strangers, and maidens sacrificed their virtue. The circumcision of 
boys took place also as a sign of the dedication of the reproductive 
powers to the service of the goddess. The enormous number of male 
and female emblems found in all the strata deposited upon the floor 
of the high place at Gezer shows how conspicuous the sexual element 
must have been in the rites of the ancient Canaanite ‘Ashtart. 

Such was the cult of the mother-goddess as it prevailed all over 
Palestine before the advent of the Hebrews. When one considers 
its licentiousness, one is not surprised at the fatal fascination that it 
exerted upon later Israel, nor at the denunciations thundered against 
it by the lawgivers and prophets of the Old Testament. The Hebrews 
found this cult established everywhere throughout the land at the time 
of the conquest, and adopted it with the other elements of Canaanitish 
civilization. The Book of Judges repeatedly informs us that Israel 
“served the ‘Ashtaroth.” ‘Through the efforts of Samuel and his 
successors the worship of the goddess was largely banished from 
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Israel, but it was continually re-introduced from Phoenicia by later 
kings or by their Phoenician wives. Both the Old Testament and 
the witness of archaeology agree, that not until after the Exile did the 
cult of this deity entirely disappear. ‘Ashtart was the most stubborn 
of all the antagonists of Yahweh, and the victory over her cruel and 
obscene rites stands forth in history as one of the grandest achieve- 
ments of the religion of redemption. 
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THE SCOPE OF BIBLICAL STUDY 


PROFESSOR LUCIUS HOPKINS MILLER 
Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 


It is a common though mistaken idea that the study of the Bible 


is narrow—a conception due partly to the narrowness of many religious’ 


people who are inevitably considered representative of the Book; 
partly also to the narrow view of biblical study prevalent in most 
churches and Sunday schools. The chief catse of this idea, however, 
is the growing recognition of the value of the many new studies 
which have arisen during the past century of marvelous world-prog- 
ress. Men’s thoughts are now centered on the present and the future. 
To many all study of the past is a study of the dead. Of what use 
is it to spend time on an antique and partly, if not wholly, antiquated 
body of writings? There is too much in the present that is interest- 
ing, and a broad view of life comes more easily from a knowledge 
of recent facts themselves too numerous for the mind of man to com- 
pass. How much better to spend one’s effort in securing the breadth 
sure to follow a careful study of modern subjects, and let the Bible go! 

The answer to all such opinions is the scope of the work that any 
serious biblical student feels more or less incumbent upon him. 
It is illuminating to learn how one branch of study inevitably leads 
into and is assisted by other branches. Little by little we discover 
the unity of all knowledge and the necessary interdependence of all 
of its parts. Even the mathematician, whose subject seems to be so 
completely separated from biblical investigation and, indeed, from 
“the humanities” in general—even he may feel that his work as a 
mathematician is a real help in the study of religion. In all so-called 
“cultural” studies there is a special need of the power of accurate 
reasoning because the nature of the material they comprise tends to 
produce vague appreciations rather than carefully reasoned con- 
clusions. The study of religion is peculiarly open to this vagueness 
because of the attachments, and consequent bias, that are inherent 
in religious faith. In this respect the training of the mathematician is 
39 
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invaluable as a corrective, especially where, as is the case with the } 
Bible, the study of the literature necessarily involves carefully formed ; 
historical judgments. Let us not forget, however, that men are 
more variable than lines and angles and that the mathematical mind 
is beset by peculiar dangers and limitations in its attempt to analyze 
and estimate human actions. 
Another phase of the relation that may exist between mathematics 
and theology, at least, will appeal to a certain class of minds and is 
suggestively set forth in a recent article." The author says: 
I do not believe that the declined state of theology is destined to be permanent. 
The present is but an interregnum in her reign, and her fallen days will have an 
end. She has been deposed mainly because she has not seen fit to avail herself 
promptly and fully of the dispensations of advancing knowledge. The aims, 
however, of the ancient mistress are as high as ever, and when she shall have 
made good her present lack of modern education and learned to extend a generous 
and eager hospitality to modern light, she will reascend and will occupy with 
dignity as of yore an exalted place in the ascending scale of human interests and 
the esteem of enlightened men. And mathematics, by the inmost character of 
her being, is specially qualified, I believe, to assist in the restoration. 


The point of the article is that the mathematical concept of infinity 
has light to throw upon the problem of the existence of God. To 
many this will seem very far afield, and the writer must confess 
that there is little value in it for him, but he cannot be blind to the 
possibility of its usefulness to many others whose minds are differently 
constituted. It would seem, therefore, that even mathematics may 
be a handmaid to the Bible student and cannot be wholly ignored. 

When we turn from this comparatively barren relationship to the 

: consideration of the natural sciences, we feel at once a far more direct 
and vital connection. Biblical literature has to do chiefly with reli- 
gious and moral forces, that is, with realities in another than the mate- 
rial realm, obeying other than merely physical laws. Here lies its 
peculiar field, and hence comes its special interest for a student. 
But the biblical writings are accounts of the manifestation of these 
spiritual realities in and through men and things, that is, in the mate- 
rial world. From this arises a direct and important contact between 
these forces of the spirit and the forces of the material universe, 


t Hibbert Journal, January and April, 1909; articles by Cassius J..Keyser, ‘The 
Message of Modern Mathematics to Theology.” 
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commonly described as “physical laws.’ Hence the age-long con- 
flict between science and theology,? between the naturalists and the 
supernaturalists, between the evolutionists and the creationists.‘ 
While the war is subsiding, much to the despair of some theologians, 
it is still being waged and will reappear in varied form for centuries 
to come. The religionist wishes his God to be all-powerful beyond 
dispute and the scientist wishes his cosmos assured and fears chaos 
if any of his laws are broken into.* 

The problem raised by this necessary contact between spiritual 
forces and physical law becomes most acute in the endeavor every 
bible student must make to solve the question of the miracles. It 
leads still farther even, into the very heart of religion itself, for it 
faces anyone who tries seriously to understand what incarnation and 
revelation really mean. ‘Thus it is that geology must be reckoned with 
the very moment we open our Bibles and read in Genesis the accounts 
of the creation of the world.’ The unusual story of Jonah and the 
whale has driven adverse critics and apologists alike to consult the 
facts of zodlogy, or rather, of icthyology. Anthropologists and biolo- 
gists may have scant interest in Methuselah’s thousand-year life 
(cf. Gen. 5:25-27), but a student of the chapter in which his life is 
mentioned cannot be ignorant of the testimony of these sciences to 
the possible age of a man, or to the actual length of human life in 
early times. The study of partheno-genesis is an important feature 


of biology, and the stories of the virgin-birth of Jesus (Matt., chap. 
1, and Luke, chaps. 1-2) take too prominent a place in the gospels not 
to suggest, and even demand, an investigation of facts that may 
afford a parallel. An interest in astronomy is aroused by the asser- 
tion in Josh. 10:12—14 that the sun and moon stood still in the heavens 
to give Joshua light enough to complete the slaughter of the enemies 
of Israel. It is continued by the story related in II Kings 20: 1-11, 
according to which the sun moved backward in the sky as a sign 
to King Hezekiah. Of course, with these, as with the other incidents 

2Andrew D. White, History of the Warjare of Science with Theology in 
Christendom, Appletons (1905), New York; 2 vols. 

3 Newman Smyth, Through Science to Faith, Scribners, 1902. 


+ Hibbert Journal, July, 1908; article by G. A. Johnston Ross, ‘‘The Religionist 
and the Scientist.” 


5 First account, Gen, 1:1—2:3; second account, Gen. 2: 4-25. 
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mentioned, one who accepts them as true usually bases his position 
on a certain way of interpreting the omnipotence of God and ignores 
astronomical, or other, scientific testimony. Similarly, the rejec- 
tion of these stories as accounts of historic fact is usually arrived at 
through literary and historical study which brings them into compari- 
son with the easily discredited tales of other ancient books. But 
how instructive it would be for both classes of students to know what 
science has to say concerning the actions of heavenly bodies and the 
results to the universe had the sun really stood still. Far more 
importance, however, does the science of astronomy assume for the 
biblical student when he learns that it gives him his only fixed point 
for determining the accurate chronology of the history of the Hebrews. 
An eclipse recorded on the ancient Assyrian tablets and verified by 
Ptolemy and by modern astronomers, enables us to check up and 
correct the chronological statements of the Hebrew chroniclers.° 
These tablets, or so-called “eponym lists,” are careful though brief 
records of each year’s events. The impression of accuracy they 
impart is confirmed by the testimony astronomy gives to the correct- 
ness of the date assigned to this eclipse. The Old Testament like- 
wise gives confirmatory evidence in its accounts of Assyrian campaigns 
but its contradictory and irreconcilable chronological statements 
afford no certain starting-point from which to calculate. ‘The more 
consistent and reliable Assyrian records give us fixed dates for several 
events which are mentioned also in the Hebrew accounts. Thus the 
biblical reckonings may be fairly well judged and the chronology 
sufficiently well established. More than any of these particular 
services must be acknowledged the general and necessary aid given 
by science as a whole to one who would understand the past and pres- 
ent of the world. Modern science has remade the universe for us. 
In so far as scientific theories have become verified as knowledge, 
just so far may we know not only the world in which we of today 
live but also the world in which the ancients lived, for one of the 
fundamental axioms of science is that the universe has always 
behaved in the same way. The light that our “new knowledge’’? 


6 Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, Scribner, 1903; cf. article on “Chronology of the 
Old Testament,’’ par. iv. 
7 Robert K. Duncan, The New Knowledge, A. S. Barnes & Co., 1906. 
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sheds on old things is incalculable and without it we may not hope 
to penetrate into the dim forest of the past deeply enough to estimate 
its nature and significance. 

The studies of art and archaeology receive great aid from the study 
of the Bible and, in turn, royally repay the student of biblical litera- 
ture who attends to them. The Bible, especially the Old Testa- 
ment, is a mine of information concerning the customs, garments, 
utensils, coins, sites, and buildings of the period of history that it 
embraces. On the other hand, artists have often taken as their 
subjects biblical persons, places, customs, and symbols. In fact, 
European art was dominantly religious in its nature and origin until 
the Reformation broke the power of ecclesiasticism and men were 
enabled to see the beauty and sacredness of the ordinary things of 
life. To the student of architecture the Temple area at Jerusalem is 
always of interest even if he does not care to study, as he usually will, 
the history of that significant pile. The influence of Christianity upon 
the architecture of all peoples touched by it is too plain to demand more 
than passing reference. This outreach of Bible contents and spirit 
into other spheres of human interest and activity carries the student 
of the Bible with it, if for no other reason, that he may better under- 
stand and appreciate the cause which produced such effects. The 
Bible receives light from the churches and cathedrals, and the pic- 
tures they house, just as it does from the ecclesiastical history which 
produced both cathedrals and pictures. Still closer, indeed, is the 
companionship of the biblical student and the archaeologist. 
If the lands of the Bible form, as has been said, the “fifth Gospel,” 
then truly are the archaeological remains of those lands its earliest 
translation, and the student of the Bible must know the work of the 
archaeological translators and equip himself for an intelligent appre- 
ciation of their results. The books of the Bible have been greatly 
influenced by many different nations—Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, 
Persia, Greece, Rome, and a bevy of lesser powers. These peoples 
have one and all left their impress on the pages of our sacred book, and 
therefore, all discoveries concerning their kings; battles, chronology, 
operations, customs, religion, and theology affect our understanding 
of it. Since its discovery in 1901, what a changed view of the Hebrew 
laws is suggested to us by the perusal of the famous “Code of Ham- 
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murabi,”® the powerful Babylonian who ruled over southwestern 
Asia about 2200 B.c._ The parallels between this code and the Hebrew 
codes are numerous and striking, and conclusively prove a considerable 
though probably indirect dependence of the latter upon the former. 
Only less recent was the discovery of the “Tel el-Amarna Letters’’® 
in Egypt, by which the politics and life of the Canaanite peoples in 
the fifteenth century B.c. have been made unusually clear. These 
letters were written in the so-called “Patriarchal Period” of the 
Hebrews and give us what Genesis does not, reliable data for form- 
ing a right estimate of some of the antecedents of those Semitic 
tribes whom Moses led out of Egypt, and from whom came eventually 
the Hebrew nation and all that it signifies. The Babylonian stories 
of the Creation and the Flood’° help us to determine the true value 
of the parallel Hebrew traditions. One final example will suffice. 
Archaeology is gradually restoring for us a clear picture of Roman 
provincial life in New Testament times. What help this will render 
in enabling us to understand aright the early spread of Christianity 
one may see from an examination of the work done by Ramsay in 
Asia Minor.'' The Book of Acts and the Pauline epistles have yet 
to be completely translated and archaeology alone can finish the 
task.'? 

The languages in which the Bible was originally written, or those 
with which its original languages have connections, may occupy the 
undivided attention of a scholar’s life-time. Though written in 
Aramaic writing, just as German is written in Roman as well as in 
German script, the language of the Old Testament is wholly the 
ancient Hebrew with the exception of a few passages in the Aramaic 
language (e.g., Ezra 10:12—26) and a few Greek, Persian, and Baby- 
lonian words. Greek was the original language of the whole New 
Testament, excepting a few sections which were probably written in 


8 Robert F. Harper, The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1904. 


9 Lewis B. Paton, Early History of Syria and Palestine, Scribner, 1got. 

10H. G. Mitchell, The World before Abraham, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1901. 

11W. M. Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia Minor, Murray, 1890; 
Cities and Bishopricks of Phrygia, Oxford Press, 1895. 

12 Authority and Archaeology, Sacred and Profane, edited by D. G. Hogarth, Scrib- 
ner, 1899. 
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Hebrew at the first; but it must not be forgotten that the teaching of 
Jesus was given by him in the Aramaic tongue. Ignoring the cog- 
nate languages, valuable as they are, the Bible student is therefore 
concerned chiefly with Hebrew, Greek, and Aramaic. What inter- 
ests us most about the Bible is the religious and ethical ideas which 
it sets forth. If we are to understand these ideas we must know the 
meanings attached by the writers themselves to the words they 
employed in voicing their thoughts. Thus, and thus alone, may we 
learn what the Prophets were trying to inculcate. The study of 
Hebrew helps us determine what the ancient writers really meant 
when they spoke of “God,” “sin,” “righteousness,” “the Messiah.” 
Whole passages stand out in an entirely new light when the original 
meaning of even a single word is made clear. Take, for example, 
Isa. 7:10-17. The word translated “virgin” in our English text 
means merely “a young woman,” as indicated in the margin of the 
Revised Version. And yet, upon this, a mistranslation, has rested 
many an argument for the virgin birth of Jesus. Of course, a good 
translation gives the reader the gist of the thing, but the complete 
connotation not only of words but of phrases and sentences as well, 
can be secured only by one who knows the original language. More 
important still, and more practicable for the average reader, is a 
knowledge of the original Greek of the New Testament, for here we 
have the basic documents of our religion. The Greek language, 
far more even than modern French, conveys shades of meaning that 
defy translation. Paul’s intricate reasoning can be followed accurately 
only by one who is familiar with the language he used. The sayings 
of Jesus are wondrously illumined when they are read understand- 
ingly in the language of the biblical reporters. But Jesus spoke in 
Aramaic, and an ability to reconstruct and estimate the Aramaic 
form of his teaching is more and more valuable. For instance, 
Jesus’ claims for himself hinge upon his use of the phrase “Son of 
Man.” What meaning did Jesus attach to the phrase? Was it a 
new phrase or was it one in common use among Aramaic-speaking 
peoples? If the latter, what was its ordinary meaning? Could 
Jesus have used it in a special sense as applied to himself and, if so, 
would others hearing him have interpreted his words in the same 
way? Is Jesus’ use of the phrase connected with its use by the 
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author of the book of Daniel (Dan. 7:13) and, if so, what is its mean- 
ing as used in that book? Has Ezekiel’s frequent use of the term 
any bearing on the question ? 

The current controversy over the answers to these queries is not 
an idle one nor one that is far removed from the interests of the lay 
Christian. It has to do with the central conception of Christianity. 
To the settlement of the dispute the contribution of language-study 
will not be small. Of course, it is true that, in the New Testament 
especially, “he who runs may read” and life is not in criticism but 
in faith and obedience. But that is not the point at issue. What 
many a man needs to realize is that a serious study of the Bible is 
a far-reaching one and especially, in this connection, that such 
study necessarily leads to kinds and degrees of language-study that 
may well command all his interest and ability. 

The study of philosophy deals with theories of the universe. This 
is a study that the average man scorns and yet we are all philosophers 
of one school or another, whether we know it or not, and many a 
man who has not tried it would find philosophy surprisingly interesting 
reading. Fortunately, religious life can exist independently of any 
consciously held philosophy, but as soon as reflective thought begins 
to turn its attention to religion, just so soon is the thinker brought 
into touch with philosophy. The ancient Hebrews were unusually 
free from speculative interest, but the Book of Job shows that in 
their later development they could not escape it, and Ecclesiastes 
proves that Greek questioning could find an abiding-place in the 
Hebrew mind. But both the Hebrew religion and Christianity pro- 
fess to give men an answer to the final questions of life and therefore 
they not only challenge the attention of the philosopher but also lead 
their adherents to inquire how they agree with or differ from the 
answers men have elsewhere given to the same questions. Idealists 
everywhere breathe the atmosphere that surrounded the Old Testa- 
ment prophets and the modern pragmatist has his prototype in the 
authors of the Hebrew “ Wisdom Literature,” e.g., Proverbs. Neither 
may we forget that next to the original Christian kernel and its 
Jewish shell, the atmosphere of Greek and Roman thought was the 
most important element in the formation of historic Christian doc- 
trine. To one of a philosophic bent the study of the Bible receives 
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added zest because of its necessary and important connections with 
philosophy. To those to whom philosophy is still terra incognita 
this consideration may become the occasion of broad and fruitful 
reading. 

The historical connections of the literature of the Bible are too 
well known to be dwelt upon more than has already been done. 
We might also carry this discussion into the realms of ethics, psy- 
chology, politics, economics, and sociology, but limits of space permit 
the treatment of only one more relationship. There are still Chris- 
tians in civilized countries who hold ideas of religion quite analogous 
to those of the ancient Jews, i.e., that.all inspiration and revelation 
have been confined within the boundaries of their particular faith. 
A broader, truer, and more helpful conception is now dominant. It 
is now recognized that there is such a thing as a “family of religions,” 
that there is an organic unity in all religion and that there has been 
development, evolution, from lower to higher forms." This means 
that the study of comparative religion is as important and useful to 
the Christian scholar as is the study of comparative anatomy to the 
physician. Nothing is gained and much is lost, both for knowledge 
and for life, if the biblical student is unacquainted with the history, 
the forms, and the spirit of the many religions which have held sway 
over the hearts of men. ‘There is too much superficial commendation 
of non-Christian religions which sees no superiority in one over 
another, and religious dilettantes sometimes suggest a new eclectic 
faith that shall embrace the good points of all. Only careful and 
discriminative study will serve to correct this assuredly harmful 
tendency. On the other hand, no student of the Bible can under- 
stand or estimate aright the unique features of its contents until he 
has seen with clear eye its points of contact with the sacred books of 
other religions. Any view of revelation that does not reckon with 
the ethics of Confucius is necessarily incomplete. Any Christian 
who does not understand why his religion is superior to that of the 
Buddha is leaving out of account the most serious rival of Christianity 
today. In countless ways the study of comparative religion will not 
only broaden his sympathies but will clarify his vision of spiritual 
truth, the touchstone of all his interpretation of the past and the 
guide to a proper estimate of it. 

13 Allan Menzies, History of Religion, Scribner, 1902. 
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Every student thinks that his chosen study is the broadest and 
most exacting of all. This is but the testimony of loyal hearts to the 
great fact of the essential unity and interdependence of all knowl- 
edge. Can a student of the Bible be less loyal to his subject than 
others are to theirs? Have they more reason to be loyal than he, 
or more ground for maintaining the greater scope of their fields of 
work? In the light of the facts can anyone longer hold that the 
study of the Bible is narrow or narrowing ? 
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THE BIBLE IN THE NEW LIGHT 


REV. ARTHUR E. WHATHAM 
Louisville, Ky. 

In the light of modern biblical research, commenced practically 
by George Smith in 1872, the once accepted view of the Bible’s accu- 
racy in the presentation of the various subjects of which it treats has 
undergone a more or less radical change in the minds of most scholars. 
A few, such as Professor Orr, still regard the Bible from the old 
“traditional” standpoint of its complete infallibility, but speaking 
generally, this is no longer admitted by biblical critics. Professor 
Driver, as a conservative member of this school, does not hesitate 
to say of the opening chapters of Genesis, which record the creation 
of the earth, of man, and the beginnings of human progress, that these 
chapters present no account of “the real beginnings” (Genesis, 
xlii), since it is certain that they contain statements “inconsistent 
with what is independently known of the early history of the earth, 
and of mankind upon it” (dbid., 1). Such a conclusion, however, 
is not limited to the “early chapters,” but is more or less applicable 
to almost the whole of the Old Testament records. 

Now, this change amongst biblical scholars has not been made 
without having been noticed by the ordinary devout and thoughtful 
readers of the Bible, a recognition resulting in a disquietude which, 
beginning some twenty years back, has steadily kept pace with the 
“critics’” advance, until today biblical students are constantly being 
asked, “ How are we to view the Bible in the light of modern research ? 
If these things be true, is not the Bible in danger of losing its right to 
the title of the ‘Word of God,’ and if so, is not the very foundation 
upon which we have reared our social well-being, which is the Bible 
itself, threatened with destruction which will consequently cause the 
collapse of our whole social fabric ?” 

That this original and growing uneasiness, with its natural ques- 
tionings as described, is no mere imagination of the present writer, 
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is proved in the first place by a series of lectures on “The Present 
Disquietude” delivered by Professor Sanday in 1890, and published 
by him the same year in book form under the title of The Oracles of 
God. Here, as the result of modern research up to that date, he did 
not hesitate to say, that “the sphere of the Bible’s infallibility has 
been steadily narrowed” (16, 36). Now the very possibility of such 
narrowing existing in the Bible shows that it contains two elements, 
the human and the divine. And this Professor Sanday acknowledged 
in the second lecture, entitled, “The Human Element in the Bible,” 
which he commenced with the words, “It has for a long time been 
distinctly recognized that there is a human as well as a divine element 
in the book by which God has been pleased to convey the revelation 
of himself to us” (15). The existence of this human element was 
further acknowledged by Rev. Chancellor Lias, who in a communica- 
tion to The Guardian, November 10, 1897, wrote, “It becomes 
ever more clear to the Bible student that there is a large human ele- 
ment in Scripture.” Writing to The Christian World in April of 
the previous year, Dean Farrar said, “I cannot name a single student 
or professor of any eminence in Great Britain who does not accept, 
with more or less modification, the main conclusions of the German 
school of critics.” Again in November 24, 1897, a well-known 
scholar, Rev. R. L. Ottley, in The Guardian, wrote, “broadly speak- 
ing, the new critics have established their case.”’ 

In 1909, however, Professor Orr published his now famous work, 
entitled The Problem of the Old Testament, which purported to be a 
complete answer to the “critics.” With delight it was hailed as such 
by the “traditionalists,” and so accepted by the ordinary readers 
_ amongst them acquainted merely with the fact of the general critics’ 
position touching the existence of the aforesaid two elements in the 
Bible. Unfortunately this jubilation was founded upon an assumed 
result which had no existence in fact. Nor is this surprising, since 
Professor Orr himself seems to have been entirely unaware that 
his whole attempt affected only the conclusions of a small school of 
hyper-critics, leaving untouched those of the general critic. He has 
attempted to show that the crux of the whole problem at issue lay 
in the question as to whether the religion of the Old Testament is 
“a natural product of the development of the human spirit, or, a 
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result of special, supernatural revelation to Israel, such as other 
nations did not possess” (4). Thus he refers to “the deep cleft” 
which remains between what he calls “the believing and the unbeliev- 
ing view of the Old Testament, between the view which admits, and 
the view which denies, the properly supernatural element in the his- 
tory and religion of Israel” (10). 

Now, to one fully acquainted with the problem in dispute, it is 
evident that Professor Orr begins his inquiry by misstating the real 
point at issue. The general critic is not primarily concerned with 
the question as to whether or no Israel had a supernatural revelation 
differing in character from that possessed by other nations, but with 
the problem of separating what he, equally with Professor Orr, 
fully acknowledges to have been a revelation, from the human element 
in which at all times it was embodied. The “deep cleft” therefore 
between what Professor Orr calls the believing and the unbelieving 
view of the Old Testament has no actual existence, since the terms are 
altogether inapplicable as representing respectively the “traditionalists”’ 
and the “critics.” Thus, despite the enthusiasm with which Pro- 
fessor Orr’s volume was received by the “ traditionalists,’ the general 
critic still continues his research along the lines indicated, and has 
been compelled by the result still further to narrow the sphere of the 
Bible’s infallibility beyond the definite concessions made by Pro- 
fessor Sanday in 1890, although it is evident from his remarks that 
he foresaw the subsequent extension of the more human element. 
His lectures, as I said, were published under the title of The Oracles 
oj God, which is merely another expression for the “Word of God.” 
Now here is perhaps the most important point in the whole discussion. 
Can the Bible be accurately referred to as the “Word of God” ? 
This, as I said at the opening of this paper, is the question on the 
lips of those who for the first time become thoroughly acquainted with 
the great change which has taken place in the modern scholars’ 
view of the Bible. I have long believed that it is entirely misleading 
to call the Bible the “Word of God,” or to use any phrase which 
similarly expresses the character of the contents of the Old Testa- 
ment especially. For this reason I had objected to the definition used 
by Professor Bennett in his well-known volume on The Theology oj 
the Old Testament, p. 3—‘‘The Old Testament is the record of the 
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Revelation of God which he gave to mankind,” and in its place pro- 
posed to him to substitute, ““The Old Testament is the record of the 
growth of man’s conception of God, aided by God.” I claimed 
that there was here room left for the appearance in the Old Testa- 
ment of man’s mistakes and consequent misrepresentation of the will 
and character of God, which Dr. Bennett’s expression did not allow 
for—in other words, for the due recognition of both the human and 
the divine elements, which I felt confident Dr. Bennett, equally with 
Dr. Sanday, admitted as existing in the Bible. In a correspondence 
of some length, Dr. Bennett endeavored to justify his expression while 
rejecting mine, for the following reasons. He wrote: 

I believe that man’s ideas of God are from the beginning due to a divine sug- 
gestion, and that man is continually educated by the Holy Spirit to grasp and 
interpret the divine revelation. ‘Aided by God” seems to me quite inadequate 
and even misleading as suggesting independent human research. Surely it is 
God that prompts men to seek after Himself. To me the Old Testament is the 
record of revelation; because, even in the early imperfect conceptions of God and 
His works, we learn that God did reveal, or was revealing Himself, though of 
course we also learn that human error distorted and adulterated the truth presented 
by God to men’s minds. The Old Testament is the record of human misunder- 
standing as well as of Divine Revelation. 

A record of human misunderstanding as well as of divine revela- 
tion; of human error distorting and adulterating the truth. Surely 
here is a joint action whichever way you put it. Is not every effort 
of man after good, however erroneously understood or mistakenly 
performed, a joint action between the man and his Maker? If man 
was made in the image of God he still possesses what may truly be 
called a natural endowment for seeking God, notwithstanding the 
original image has been marred by inherited and personal trans- 
gression. Here the scriptural precept in the case of wisdom applies 
equally to the Almighty “those that seek me diligently shall find me”’ 
(Prov. 8:7). Is it reasonable to suppose that man must have a 
fresh stimulus before he can commence to seek after God? I was 
not surprised, therefore, to receive a further communication from Dr. 
Bennett in which he said: “Probably my objection to your definition 
was too sweeping. I mentioned your sentence and mine to a friend 
for whose judgment I have great respect. He said that they seemed 
to him equivalent statements of the same truth.” This was better, 
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although I still think that my definition leaves room for the presence 
of the human element which Dr. Bennett’s seems to exclude. Indeed, 
his definition implies that the expression, “And God spake,’’ means 
exactly what it says, whereas it actually means nothing more than 
what the speaker was about to utter, this that he himself assumed God 
had commissioned him to declare. This is the view of Rev. J. 
Paterson Smyth, author of numerous episcopally indorsed works on 
the Bible. 

It is [he wrote to me] really the crux of the Old Testament study, what is the 
meaning of “The Lord said,” “The Lord spake unto Moses.” I believe it must 
be taken as the expression of the speaker’s conviction that the utterance was of God, 
inspired of God, which conviction was justified, only the human element needs to 
be eliminated by us... . . It was Moses’ conception of the will of God... . . 
Either this is true, or you must charge God with commanding what would rouse 
the whole church today in righteous indignation if it were commanded now. 
You must choose. 

No, there is no necessity for us to choose. Christ did this for 
us and thereby became the first founder of modern criticism. The 
sayings, “An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” and “love thy 
neighbor and hate thine enemy,”’ notwithstanding that they comprise 
commands which had been given under the heading, “The Lord 
said,” Christ set aside with the clear intimation that they were of 
human origin merely, and in no sense the utterances of God at any 
time (Matt. 5:33; cf. Exod. 20:22; 21:24, 25; Matt. 5:42; cf. 
Exod. 33:1, 2; Deut. 7:1; 23:3-7). And this is plain, for while 
man’s conception of the law of God must necessarily change with the 
development of his ethical standards, God’s own law never changes, 
since God is the same always (Mal. 3:6). 

In a recent lecture on “The Teaching of the Old Testament,” 
given by the Dean of Ely to students attending a Sunday-school teachers’ 
training class, the speaker said, “‘ You must not be surprised to find 
in the Old Testament much that belongs to the spirit and temper of 
the age in which it was written... . strange ancient traditions 
. . . « legends, myths, and allegories, which were the natural shapes 
in which men embodied their beliefs” (The Guardian, September 22, 
1909). To this we may also add, “many enactments utterly incom- 
patible with any real law of God,” since the ethical codes of the Old» 
Testament contain much that was also the outcome of the spirit and 
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temper of the age in which they were promulgated. Now all this— 
the myths, legends, and traditions, the faulty science, history, and 
morals—constitutes the human element in the Bible, to which the 
well-known scholar, Canon Beeching, in a recent sermon in West- 
minster Abbey, referred as “forming no part of divine revelation at 
all.” “We cannot,” he added, “if we use language accurately, 
identify the Bible with ‘the Word of God’; we must say rather that 
it contains God’s word, and is inspired so far as it contains it” (The 
Guardian, October 20, 1909). 

From all this it will be seen that in order to recognize where the 
real message of the Bible lies, it is first necessary to understand its 
character and purpose. Its purpose is exclusively religious, the 
object of its writers being neither the teaching of science nor history, 
but of God and his requirements. Here, and here only, is the sphere 
of the Bible’s injallibility, since here exists only the divine element. 
All else— matters of contemporary knowledge of every kind, with 
its myths, legends, and traditions—comprises the sphere of the 
Bible’s fallibility, since here exists only the human element. As for 
the character, or outward structure of the Bible, it is no different in 


kind from the Bibles of other ancient peoples, since equally with theirs 


it is made up of much that is ridiculous, supernaturally extravagant, 
and even shockingly horrible. It is equally true, however, that the 
Old Testament differs so considerably in degree from the character of 
other Bibles, that it is only the student or the more thoughtful reader 
who can detect anything in its pages clearly contrary to the spirit 
of a divine revelation. It is there, however, and its existence is prac- 
tically conceded even by Professor Orr, who admits, that to the 
enlightened conscience, the Old Testament contains difficulties which 
“perplex and stagger us” (435). It is, however, one of the objects 
of this series to show that no such result need follow if it be borne in 
mind that it is not in the body of information which comprises the 
Old Testament that we are to see its divine revelation, but in the 
spirit which animates it throughout. 
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THE LATER MINISTRY—A CRITICAL PERIOD" 


REV. JOHN WILLIAM BAILEY, PH.D. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Our gospels are a unit in their testimony that the popularity of 
Jesus which rose to high tide during the days of his Galilean ministry 
was followed by a period of reaction. They all agree that soon after 
the feeding of the five thousand Jesus is alone with his most intimate 
disciples, the Twelve. The Fourth Gospel expressly states that the 
multitude forsook him and Mark (9:30) makes it clear that some- 
thing had occurred which changed the situation. The uniform 
impression created by our sources is that a crisis in Jesus’ career has 
come. Careful consideration of the experiences of the period strength- 
ens this impression into conviction. Scarcely any portion of Jesus’ life 
so well repays study. In no other period do we gain clearer insight 
into the currents of his inner life. We can best exhibit the significance 
of the events of these days by considering them first in relation to 
his disciples and, secondly, in their relation to Jesus himself. 

Jesus compelled attention; both by the message which he uttered, 
and by the indefinable spirit of his personality men felt forced to 
reckon with him. The multitudes, so long treated with neglect and 
contempt by their leaders, heard his words of grace and wisdom 
and instinctively felt that they had found a friend. The teachers 
and rulers of the Pharisees and Sadducees heard a new note of author- . 
ity and power and began to look upon him with apprehension. His 
word of truth was a sword of discrimination and division. Gradually 
men began to take sides for or against him. When the lines of divi- 
sion began to be clearly and openly drawn (Mark 3:6) Jesus chose 
from among his followers twelve who should be his special com- 
panions. They should thereby not only be a source of strength and 
inspiration to him, but should also become qualified by close personal 
touch to be his helpers and successors. Following the choosing of 


* This study covers the International Uniform Sunday-School Lessons for July 17, 
24, and 31. 
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the band of twelve, Jesus continued his work along somewhat new 
and enlarging lines. His fame spread and men of all classes in the 
nation were brought face to face with the problem of this new teacher. 
Though he puzzled them greatly they came on the whole to entertain 
so high a regard for him that they tried to force him to accept the 
kingship and free them from the bondage of Rome (John 6:15). It 
is the explicit testimony of the Fourth Gospel that his refusal to 
become a king of the people’s own making, and his address following 
hard upon the refusal, brought on the apostasy of the people. Whether 
the multitude left him because they were disappointed, or whether 
Jesus withdrew from them because of their false conceptions and 
consequent embarrassing insistence as the synoptists suggest,’ or 
whether both causes operated, the fact on which all evidence agrees 
is that Jesus found himself alone with his disciples, and himself, by 
his own choosing, the topic of discussion. 

Jesus directs the conversation to the general opinion which had 
been formed of him. Almost from the beginning of his ministry 
he had been a problem to the people. The answer of the apostles 
to his question shows how greatly opinions differed. Some thought 
he was John the Baptist.* Some regarded him asa prophet.5 Others 
believed him to be Elijah,° who was not only a great hero of Israel 
but also the expected messenger of the covenant who should precede 
the coming of the day of Jehovah. According to the record of 
Matthew, some thought Jesus was Jeremiah.’ If the disciples related 

2 Mark 8:30; 9:15; Matt. 9:20; Luke g:21; cf. John 6:15. 

3 Mark 2:12; 4:41; Luke 5:6; John 3:2, 26; 4:29; 7:26, 31; 9:17; 10:1g- 
21, 24. Py 

4 According to one report this was the thought of Herod (Mark 6:14; Matt. 14:2). 


According to another report it was the people’s suggestion and Herod was simply 
perplexed and did not know who he was (Luke 9:9; cf. 23:8). 

5 Mark 6:15 and Luke 7:16 interpret this to mean that Jesus belonged to the 
line of prophets. Luke 9:8, 19 suggest that Jesus was thought to be one of the old 
prophets risen from the dead. There is but very meager evidence for the existence of 
such an idea in Judaism. See Sirach 49:10. Perhaps IV Ezra 6:26 is against it. 

6 The expectation concerning Elijah began in the Old Testament period and 
continued on down into the Christian church (Mal. 3:1; 4:5, 6; I Macc. 2:58; Sirach 
48:1-12; Mark g:11; Matt. 11:14; 17:10; John 1:21, 25; Luke 1:17; Tertullian, 
de Anima, 35; cf. Allen, Int. Crit. Com. on Matt. 11:14). 

7 The evidence is ample that Jeremiah was one of the heroes of the people. 
(II Macc. 2:1-8; 15:13-16; Sirach 49:6, 7; Epistle of Jeremiah). But that he was 
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to Jesus the entire range of opinion concerning himself, it is to be 
noted that the people had uniformly come to entertain a high estimate 
of him. To be called John the Baptist or Elijah or Jeremiah or one 
of the prophets was second only to being recognized as Messiah. 
Some had even questioned whether he were not the Christ and accord- 
ing to the Fourth Gospel (6:15) had attempted to force him into that 
role as they understood it. But Jesus had apparently not only made 
no such open claim for himself, but refused to accept such an estimate 
of himself from others. This helped to mystify the people yet more 
and when Jesus left them for the regions of Caesarea Philippi he was 
still an unsolved problem. 

Our sources are uniform in their testimony that the Twelve had 
passed beyond this uncertainty. In response to Jesus’ question 
Peter speaking for himself and the others declares Jesus to be the 
Christ. It seems most likely that the confession found in John 
6:67-69 is only a variant of the same event that is recorded by 
the synoptists. The general period is the same in both and the 
confession, though differing verbally, is essentially identical in signifi- 
cance; whatever may be true as to that there can be no doubt that 
the record in John gives the secret of the confession contained in the 
synoptic gospels. The disciples seem to have shared the intellectual 
confusion of the many concerning the kind of activity to expect from 
the Messiah. But of one thing they were certain—Jesus had words 
of eternal life. The confession is not an expression of a clear-cut 
conception of messiahship and the fulfilment by Jesus of this ideal. 
It is a testimony to their deep personal attachment to him and conti- 
dence in him. They are merely giving expression to their conviction 
of his character and destiny by assigning to him the highest term of 
value they possessed. He must be the Messiah because one so great 
as he could be no less. They were willing to assign to Jesus their 
highest term of valuation because their personal fellowship with him 
had so enriched their hearts as to warrant, yea, demand it. 

That this attainment and expression of such personal confidence 
expected in the last days is very meagerly attested (II Ezra 2:18 is certainly post- 
Christian). According to II Macc. 2:4-8, Jeremiah had hidden the tabernacle and 
ark and altar of incense on Mount Nebo until the last days. Since no one could find 


them, perhaps he must come to return the sacred treasures (cf. Edersheim, Lije and 
Times, etc., Il, 70, n. 1). 
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in Jesus and such a valuation of him, should be followed by intimate 
conversation on the meaning of messiahship is quite natural. Jesus 
can say now what he could not have said with safety before. The 
disciples are horrified when he plainly tells them that messiahship 
for him means death. Peter again as spokesman vehemently repu- 
diates any such suggestion and declares it must not, shall not, be. 
We learn from our sources® that for at least a week this must have 
been the prevailing topic of thought and conversation for Jesus and 
his disciples. It seemed to the latter an impossible thing that one who 
had just accepted their designation of him as Messiah should be put 
to death. It was contrary to all their conceptions. Jesus had openly 
expressed his pleasure at their confession of him as Messiah and 
declares that only a divine revelation had made it possible. So also 
again does it require a divine communication to lead them to accept 
Jesus’ interpretation of the meaning and issue of that messiahship. 
Such a communication is given in the Transfiguration experience. 
The central significance of this event for the disciples is in the voice 
which they hear in approval of Jesus. This appears not only from 
the story as told in the gospels, but also from the oldest literary 
reference to the event outside the gospels. Whether II Peter be an 
authentic writing of the apostle or not its testimony on this point is 
valuable. In 1:16-18 we have a reference to the Transfiguration 
which expressly assigns central significance to the voice which the 
disciples heard attesting the authority and majesty of Jesus. It 
is the express testimony of Luke and is implied in the other gospels 
that the topic of discussion between Jesus and his heavenly visitors 
is that which he had been discussing with his disciples—his exodus 
or death at Jerusalem. The two visitors suddenly disappear, the 
disciples are left alone with Jesus, and hear a voice saying “This is 
my beloved son, hear ye him.’”’ His message is unwelcome, but true. 
The disciples would abide in the presence of all three and discuss 
the subject with all. They are left with Jesus only and commanded 
to hear him. 

This becomes clearer when we take into account the significance 
of Moses and Elijah in the event. There is some little evidence that 
these two were expected to appear together in the days of the Messiah, 


8 Mark 8:31; 9:2; Matt. 16:21; 17:1; Luke 9:28, 31. 
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but it is very meager for this period.® Besides, this conception does 
not seem pertinent here. It is much better to see in them the repre- 
sentatives of the law and the prophets. Moses as the mediator 
of the law at Sinai occupied a position of paramount author- 
ity in Judaism. Elijah also occupied a prominent place in 
Jewish thought. He was regarded as the representative prophot 
(Sirach 48:8) whose “word burned like a torch.’’'® In his capacity 
as the second great teacher of Israel, he appears here.'' Several 
times in the gospel record’? Jesus identifies John the Baptist as the 
promised Elijah. He even does so in connection with this Trans- 
figuration experience. Now, the conception which John entertained 
concerning the Greater One who should follow him was that which 
was current in Judaism. He should be a judge, swift and terrible. 
The disciples present with Jesus in the mount had all been disciples 
of John because they saw in him the messenger of Jehovah. What- 
ever he may at any time have said concerning the Greater One, they 
remembered and appreciated only his prediction of a judge. They 
still stood on that ground. The voice from heaven insists that they 
shall listen neither. to Moses the representative of the law, nor to 
Elijah the prophet in his representative, John the Baptist. On the 
contrary, though the message of Jesus runs counter to all their tradi- 
tional conceptions, and does such violence to their personal affection, 
it must nevertheless be heard. Doubtless the disciples had argued 
with Jesus on the basis of Moses and the prophets, the greatest of 
which they had been taught to believe was John the Baptist. These 
spoke to them of no such career for the Messiah as Jesus had announced 
for himself, and consequently he must be mistaken. But Jesus read 
the Old Testament in a different way (Mark 9:12; Luke 24:25-28) 

9 Rev. 11:3-6; cf. Mal. 4:4, 5; I Kings 17:1; 18; II Kings 1:10-12; Sirach 


48:3; Luke 4:25; 9:54; James 5:17-18; Ex. 7:19, 20; 9:14. See also Edersheim, 
Lije and Times, II, 100, n. 1; Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie, 191-93. 

10 Sirach 48:1; cf. n. 5. 

™ Tertullian, advs. Marcion, iv, 32, 34, says that Moses was the molder of the 
people, Elijah the reformer; Moses is the initiator of the old covenant, Elijah the 
consummator of the new. He interprets the voice to mean that we are to hear not 
the law or the prophets but Christ, “‘my Son, not Moses or Elijah.” 

12 Mark g:11, 12; Matt. 11:11, 14; 17:10, 13; Luke 7:27; cf. Luke 1:17; 
Mark 1:2; John 1:21, 25. 
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and found in it confirmation of his interpretation of the career which 
he foresaw to be his own. Had Jesus spoken his message too early 
in his relation with his disciples they would have been of those who 
“went back and walked no more with him.” They were held now 
by bonds of deepest personal devotion. They repeatedly had the 
matter pressed upon them by Jesus.'? They could hardly believe 
him, they could not understand, but they began to feel that he was 
speaking some terrible truth. It was an immense strain on them. 
Howbeit their profound experience of his personal power and appeal 
held them steady. They justified Jesus’ confidence in them. 

But what does this period mean for Jesus? Our records agree 
that following the mountain experience he requested his disciples 
to tell no one that he was the Christ. This appears to be not only 
his desire throughout this period (Mark 9:30, 31), but if we may trust 
our sources, was his attitude from the first.'4 That it continued long 
after the period of retirement in the North there is little evidence.'’ 
On the contrary the tone which Jesus adopts in his teaching after 
his final departure from Galilee is distinctly different from that which 
prevails before. There is a new note of authority and self-assertion 
init. He seems to see the issue and accept it. The rubicon is crossed. 
He moves forward with abandon. He has “steadfastly set his face 
to go to Jerusalem” (Luke 9:51). 

The unwillingness of Jesus to be acknowledged the Messiah was 
not due to lack of such consciousness on his part, for that he regarded 
himself as Messiah may now be considered established. When he 
arrived at such consciousness is not so easy to determine. If the 
synoptists have correctly placed the story of the temptation Jesus 
began his work with the conviction of his messiahship. His avoid- 
ance of the confession of it on the part of the public was doubtless due 
in part to his feeling that the réle, as it must of necessity be understood 
by the people, was foreign to him. All that he felt himself to be by 
the inmost conviction of his moral consciousness repudiated the con- 
ceptions which by tradition were bound up in the term Messiah. To 

13 Mark 8:31; 9:30; 10:32 and parallels. 

14 Mark 1:24, 25, 34, 445 3:12; 5:43; 8:26; Matt.9:30; 12:16; Luke 4:14, 35; 
8:56. But see Mark 2:10, 19 f. 

15 John 10:26 suggests that as late as the middle of the following winter the 
leaders in Jerusalem had heard from Jesus no explicit claim to be the Messiah. 
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accept the position of Messiah before the people was not only to dis- 
regard his own inner convictions but was also to be placed in a false 
position before the public. His hesitancy was further due to the 
fact that such a claim on his part would have been like a match applied 
to powder. All the “explosive material which had been fermenting 
in the hearts of the expectant people would have been brought to the 
point of combustion.” This would have interfered radically with 
the work he felt he must do even if it did not defeat it altogether. His 
disciples and, if possible, the people must be led to a reinterpretation 
of the term Messiah through their fellowship with him. He could 
not submit himself to be interpreted by the current conception of the 
Messiah. Yet he was forced to employ this term in order to express 
his own self-estimate. He would place himself ina position distinctly 
his own. He did not think of himself as one member of a class but 
as unique and above all others. No term other than Messiah was 
at hand in which to express this conviction. When the time was 
ripe Jesus accepted, even courted, the confession from his disciples 
of his messianic significance. This consummation of the first period 
of his association with his Twelve makes possible the next step. He 
must now lead them to some understanding of what that messiahship 
involves. “From that time began Jesus to show unto his disciples 
how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer.” 

How soon Jesus himself arrived at this conviction our gospels do 
not make clear. He is said to have seen in the death of John the 
Baptist a prophecy of his own fate,'® but we cannot decide with cer- 
tainty just when the death of John occurred. It seems probable that 
he had some premonition of the fate of both John and himself during 
John’s prison days.'7 Some suggestions'® of it appear very early 
in his ministry. The evidence that Jesus at the time of his baptism 
already identified himself with the suffering servant of Jehovah’? can 
hardly be said to be decisive. That the temptation reflects Jesus’ 
consciousness of a radical difference between his conception of his 
own mission and popular messianic expectation is beyond question. 


1© Mark g:12, 13; Matt. 17:12. 

17 Matt. 11:12; cf. Allen, Int. Crit. Com., ad loc. 
'8 Mark 2:8, 19b; Luke 4: 28-30. 

10 See Denney, Death of Christ, 14-22. 
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It is probable that it implies also his knowledge that fidelity to his duty 
foreboded ill. At the time of the great confession and Peter’s sub- 
sequent repudiation of the suggestion of death for his master, Jesus’ 
reply to Peter is the strongest expression of the kind of which our 
gospels make record. One can hardly help recalling in connection 
with it Jesus’ reply when in his great temptation he is offered all the 
kingdoms of the world. Peter is expressly declared to be a stumbling- 
block. The old temptation of Jesus has returned. The facts argue 
that he saw his death from the beginning. Jesus’ early temptation 
came to him when alone in the desert. The story of it must then 
have been given to the disciples as a bit of autobiography.?° But 
there is no time previous to the days of Caesarea Philippi when the 
disciples could have been told the story, for Jesus began to speak of 
such things only at that time. The suggestion lies at hand indeed 
that it is a pictorial representation of his discussions with his disciples 
during these days, and that it has been misplaced by the evangelists. 
This would give a consistency of development in Jesus’ ministry, 
possessing considerable verisimilitude. Beginning with premonitions 
and suggestions of opposition and conflict there would be a gradual 
approach to certainty. Jesus would pursue his way, making the 
kingdom, its characteristics and fortunes the center of his teaching, 
but little reference being made to its king. He would continue to 
hope that by his presence among the people he might win them to 
listen to him later on his conception of the Messiah. His hope would 
be dashed to the ground by the great apostasy. Then for the first 
time he would become convinced that fidelity to his duty meant death. 
‘This would account for the great struggle which is reflected in the 
experiences of these later days. The shrinking from death and the 
tremendous appeal of his disciples not to face it would be natural. 
But if at the beginning he had faced death and settled his life to such 
an issue, how could he be precipitated into such a crisis of soul by the 
thought of it now? 

But if this question arises at all it is just as difficult to see how, 
following the decision in this period, and his complete acceptance 
of his destiny, he should have had such a conflict in Gethsemane. 


2° Professor B. W. Bacon, in the American Journal of Theology, 11, 527-60, ‘The 
Autobiography of Jesus,” makes the suggestion offered here. 
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Moreover, it was not the apostasy of the people that forced the con- 
clusion that death was inevitable. It was the opposition and con- 
spiracy of the rulers. That this began to develop very early is not 
only intrinsically probable but is also the statement of our sources.?' 
Two of the temptations are specifically connected with the baptism 
and if we separate these two experiences in Jesus’ life we shall have 
difficulty in finding any accounts in our gospels upon which we can 
rely. Thus Jesus knew from the very beginning that his career must 
be one of hardship. That it would involve his death he soon began 
to see even if it was not clear from the first. It had become an 
ineradicable conviction at the time of the great confession. 

But this did not mean that it was welcome. On the contrary his 
constant temptation was to escape. He shrank from it with all his 
being. Why not take the less thorny path and perhaps in the end 
achieve the desired result? His soul was the scene of a mighty con- 
flict. Peter urges him to do what his natural feelings prompt, but 
what in his innermost conviction he knows is not his duty. The 
vehemence of his reply is the evidence of the force of the appeal. 
For days and weeks it is his burden.?? The contest wages within 
and is increased by the appeals and remonstrances of his disciples. 
At the close of one of these days he makes his way up the side of the 
mountain with his disciples. He must be alone with God in his 
crisis. As, perhaps throughout the night, he pours out his soul unto 
God “with strong crying and tears” he is heard. A new vision comes 
tohim. He recognizes the hand that offers the bitter cup to be that 
of his Father. It is not simply the machinations of wicked men, it 
is the Father’s will. It is not a sacrifice, a loss. It is an investment.?3 
This is his moment of supreme consecration. He does not turn away 
from a supernal glory which is revealed to him to enter the shadows 
of humiliation and death. But, because he meets the supreme test 
and wins, he sees the Father face to face. His consecration opens 
the door to the inrushing of divine glory. His soul is flooded with 


2 According to the Fourth Gospel Jesus knew himself to be the suffering Savior 
from the beginning and this conception is consistently maintained throughout. See 
especially 9:16; 10:24; 11:53. 

22 Mark 8:31; 9:30; 10:32 and parallels. 


23 “‘His decease which he was about to accomplish” (Luke 9:13). 
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supreme joy. It overflows into his face. The light of a great peace 
sits upon his brow. “He was transfigured before them.’’?4 

A divine passion for the fulfilment of his mission takes possession 
of his soul and he goes forward with an energy and intensity that 
amazes his disciples.?5 As the night of Calvary falls he is seized 
with a great reaction. From his inmost soul he cries for escape if 
it is possible. But deeper still than this cry is the settled consecra- 
tion of his life. By this he conquers. Gethsemane was not a soli- 
tary experience of Jesus’ life. Behind every mount of Transfiguration 
is to be found the garden. Jesus knew it as the principle of his own 
life. He proclaimed it the law of ours. 


24 Cf. Exod. 34:29-35; Acts 6:15; 7:55, 56. 
25 Mark 10:32, 38; Luke 12:50. 
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GMA ork and Workers 


AT a recent convocation of the University of Cambridge, England, 
among other dignitaries upon whom honorary degrees were bestowed was 
Rev. Professor George Adam Smith, now principal of the University of 
Aberdeen, who received the degree of Litt.D. 


Tue Chair in Old Testament literature and Hebrew language formerly 
held by Professor Smith at the Free Church College, Glasgow, and recently 
left vacant by his removal to Aberdeen, has just been filled by the election 
of Professor John E. McFadyen, of Knox College, Toronto. The departure 
of Professor McFadyen will be a serious loss to the furtherance of Old 
Testament scholarship inCanada. He has been effective in the propagation 
of historical Bible-study. 


On May 9 occurred the death of Dr. E. Kautzsch, professor of theology 
at the University of Halle. Dr. Kautzsch was known to Semitic scholars 
the world over as a first-class authority in his field, viz., Old Testament 
language and literature. His most conspicuous service was as editor of 
Gesenius’ Hebrdische Grammatik. This standard work he carried through 
from the twenty-second edition, which appeared in 1878, to the twenty- 
eighth edition, which appeared only last year. In addition to this, he 
was well known in Germany by his Heilige Schrift des Alten Testament, 
the third edition of which he had completed just prior to his death. His 
best-known English work, and one of the most important of all his produc- 
tions, is his article on the ‘‘ Religion of Israel,” in the Extra Volume of 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. This is as masterly a survey of the 
development of Hebrew religion as has yet been made. Dr. Kautzsch was 
born in 1841. He obtained the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Leipzig; he became associate professor of theology at the 
University of Leipzig in 1871, full professor at the University of Basel in 
1872, was called to the University of Tiibingen in 1880, and to the Uni- 
versity of Halle in 1888. 


On April 30, 1910, Emil Schiirer, Ordinary Professor of New Testament 
exegesis in the University at Géttingen, died, at the age of sixty-six years, 
lacking two days. He was born May 2, 1844, at Augsburg, and studied 
from 1862 to 1866 at Erlangen, Berlin, and Heidelberg. In 1868 he 
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received the degree of Ph.D. from the University of Leipzig, and in 1869 
took his Licentiate of Theology there. In the same year he was appointed 
a lecturer at Leipzig, becoming Extraordinary Professor in 1873. In 1878 
he became Ordinary Professor of New Testament exegesis at Giessen, 
whence he removed in 1890 to Kiel. In 1894 he went to Géttingen, as 
Ordinary Professor of New Testament exegesis. His most notable work 
is his Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, which appeared in 1874; a third 
edition in 1898-1902, and a fourth edition in 1907-9 (except Vol. I) has 
been issued under the title, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter 
Jesu Christi. It is widely known to English readers as A History of the 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. Among his other works are 
Das messianische Selbstbewusstsein Jesu (1904); Die alteste Christengemeinde 
im romischen Reiche (1894); Ueber den gegenwartigen Stand der johan- 
neischen Frage (1889), etc. In 1877 Professor Schiirer received the 
honorary doctorate of theology from Tiibingen and in 1893 was made a 
corresponding member of the Prussian Academy of Sciences. In him New 
Testament scholarship has lost one of its leading figures. A fuller account 
of his life and work will appear in a later number of the Biblical World . 
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Exploration and Discovery 


BIBLICAL TEXTS FROM THE PAPYRI 


With a wealth of classical texts, new and old, and an interesting selection 
of Roman and Byzantine documents, the seventh volume of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri includes four biblical texts of remarkable antiquity. A vellum 
leaf from the latter part of the third century preserves parts of Genesis, 
chaps. 2 and 3, in the Septuagint version. A remarkable feature of this 
fragment is its use of a symbol of Hebrew derivation for the name of Jehovah, 
which, it will be remembered, the Septuagint usually renders by xvpvos. 
In Septuagint manuscripts such a symbol has hitherto been found only 
in a Hexapla fragment published by Dr. C. Taylor in his Cairo Palim psests. 
The symbol used in the new Oxyrhynchus Genesis is a development of 
the Hebrew abbreviation ** which occurs in later Hebrew manuscripts. 
In the present parchment it takes the form of a doubled Z with a horizontal 
stroke across the middle of both letters. Origen’s remark that ‘‘in the most 
accurate copies the name is written in Hebrew characters”’ may therefore 
apply to Septuagint as well as Aquila manuscripts of his time, although 
it has heen’ supposed to mean only the latter. On the whole this parch- 
ment is one of the oldest and the most interesting fragments of the 
Septuagint Genesis thus far published. 

The apocalypse comprising chaps. 15, 16 of the apocryphal book 
which appears in the Vulgate as IV Ezra exists in a variety of other versions, 
but has not hitherto been found in Greek. Indeed it has been debated 
whether it ever existed in a Greek form. Oxyrhynchus now answers the 
question by disclosing a single parchment leaf complete, but of the small- 
est size, on which three verses (16:57-59) of what the Vulgate calls IV 
Ezra appear in Greek. These apocalyptic chapters, 15 and 16, scholars 
now call VI Ezra, and refer to the third, or even the second, century after 
Christ. The parchment is assigned by Dr. Hunt to the fourth century. 
The leaf with its margins measures only 2} by 3} inches, and the number 40 
(M) at the head of the recto suggests that a moderate body of text preceded. 
Dr. Hunt infers that ‘VI Ezra” probably circulated by itself. Small 
as it is, this parchment leaf makes a substantial centribution to our knowl- 
edge of apocryphal literature. 

Two leaves from a papyrus book of the fourth century supply parts of 
the Greek text of I Cor., chaps. 7, 8, and of Phil., chaps. 3, 4. In type 
67 
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of text, the papyrus shows general agreement with the leading uncials, 
Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, and Alexandrinus. The new classical texts include 
large fragments from two lost poems of the Alexandrian Callimachus, the 
Aetia and the Iambi, as well as an unmistakable fragment of the Misou- 
menos of Menander. The documents comprise rescripts, letters, orders, 
accounts, and leases in great variety, dating from 22 B.C. to 600 A.D. Two 
Christian prayers and a Gnostic amulet, of the Byzantine time, are among 
the most interesting of these. The volume has been prepared and edited 
by Dr. Arthur S. Hunt, for so many years the associate of Professor 
Grenfell in the discovery and interpretation of Greek papyri. 


EpGar J. GoopsPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Reviews 


Revelation and Inspiration. By Rev. James Orr., M.A., D.D. 
New York: Scribner, 1910. xii+224 pages. 75 cents. 


Since in these latter years Dr. Orr has become so pronouncedly and 
consciously defensor fidei, it must be confessed that his writings lack some- 
thing of the freshness and inspiring quality of his works in other days. At 
the same time it may be well to have the faith expounded and defended from 
the traditional standpoint. 

In the present work there is ever before the author’s mind the dualism of 
naturalism and supernaturalism, of the human and the divine, of natural 
revelation and special revelation, of common event and miracle. For 
him the urgent questions are these: ‘‘ Have we an authoritative divine revela- 
tion in the Bible? Is the Bible itself, in a unique and special sense, an 
inspired book? What are the limits of this inspiration, and how does it 
differ from the inspiration we ascribe to poets and other men of genius ? 
Or is there a difference of kind at all?” (p. 1). The way of putting the 
questions suggests the answer that Dr. Orr is constrained to give. Pro- 
fessor John Watson, of Queen’s University, is quoted as saying: ‘‘ Hence, 
just as there was a primitive view of history and of nature, so there is a 
modern view which Christianity must incorporate on pain of extinction.” 
To which Dr. Orr replies: ‘‘It might be truer to say that the Christianity 
which incorporates this ‘modern’ view is not threatened with extinction 
but is already extinguished” (pp. 11, 12). And there are some who are 
adding: Then so much the worse for Christianity! 

Dr. Orr is always well-read, clear, vigorous, and from his point of view, 
fair. To one who does not live in the same sharply dualistic world his 
apologetic is not very relevant, but for those who occupy the same philo- 
sophic standpoint there will be found much of comfort and help. When the 
molds of thought are different, when the same terms have a different 
connotation, when the alternatives presented are not acceptable, detailed 
criticism is superfluous. Besides, in the case of so venerable, earnest, 
and courteous a scholar criticism would be ungracious. It is possible that 
some of the men at whom is aimed Dr. Orr’s polemic are equally concerned 
to conserve essentially and in the last analysis the same great spiritual 
values. Certainly many will heartily agree in such statements as the 
following: ‘This leads, in closing, to the remark that, in the last resort, 
the proof of the inspiration of the Bible—not, indeed, in every particular, 
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but in its essential message—is to be found in the life-giving effects which 
that message has produced, wherever its word of truth has gone” (p. 217). 


Joun C. GRANBERY 
W.VA. 


The Mission and Ministration of the Holy Spirit. By ArrHuR 
CLEVELAND Downer, M.A., D.D. Edinburgh: Clark; New 
York: Scribner, 1909. xxx+347 pages. $3. 

This volume is perhaps the most elaborate treatise on the Holy Spirit 
that has appeared in recent times. The author’s principal claim for the 
work is its comprehensiveness. He has aimed to cover the whole subject 
systematically. Though there are upward of twelve hundred books, or 
parts of books, belonging to all ages of the church, treating of the person 
and work of the Holy Spirit, yet there has been lacking the volume that 
has organized and systematized the whole subject. The early church 
was concerned largely with the question of the personality and godhead 
of the Spirit. The church of the early Middle Ages developed the doc- 
trine of the procession and spiritual gifts. In the period of the Reforma- 
tion the emphasis was laid on the renewing and sanctifying work of the 
Spirit in the individual heart. In modern times there have been a score 
or more new phases of the subject under discussion, but no systematic 
treatment of the whole field. The author fails to make use of the results 
of modern critical study of the Bible. He follows in most cases the 
proof-text method. Accordingly it is not difficult by laying emphasis on 
certain passages—and excluding others of equal importance—to maintain 
the separate personality and deity of the Holy Spirit throughout the whole 
biblical period. In other words, the writer fails to note the development 
of these ideas during that long and important period. 

In dealing with the New Testament material, the treatment is more 
adequate, but even there the exegesis is often forced, as, for example, when 
the ‘‘speaking with tongues”’ of I Cor., chap. 14, is made to refer to speak- 
ing in foreign languages, in order to harmonize the conception with that 
given in the second chapter of Acts. 

From the historical standpoint the better portions of the book are those 
which treat of the Spirit in the development of the Christian church. 

From the homiletic point of view the volume will no doubt act as a 
stimulus to the Christian life of the church in general, and especially to 
the Anglican branch of it with which Dr. Downer is affiliated. The table 
of contents is especially well arranged for such a use. 


Wo. R. SCHOEMAKER 
MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
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New Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


LorrHousE, W. F. The Bible, Its Origin and Authority. New York: Eaton & 

Mains, 1910. Pp. 151. $0.50. 

This is a handy and concise introduction to the Bible. It falls into nine chapters 
dealing with the following subjects: (1) The Bible and Its Names; (2) The MSS 
and the Versions; (3) The English Versions of the Bible; (4) The Canon; (5) The 
Origin of the Books; (6) The Unity of the Bible; (7) The Bible and Other Sacred 
Books; (8) The Bible as Revelation; (9) The Spirit and the Word. The chapters 
present the simple elementary facts concerning the various subjects in an intelligible 
and interesting manner. All Bible readers need to possess such a digest of information 
in order to appreciate and understand that which they read. The bulk of the book is 
devoted to an objective presentation of facts. Only in the latter part does it become 
at all theological or subjective, and here many will differ from the author. The spirit 
throughout is reverential and the book should prove helpful to many who cannot 
afford the time and energy necessary for the mastery of more elaborate works. 


YounG, JESSE Bowman. Charms of the Bible—A Fresh Appraisement. New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1910. Pp. 255. $1.00. 
A devotional and homiletical treatise. The method and spirit are wholly 
uncritical and this fact militates against the value of the book. All we get is an undis- 


criminating panegyric. There was no especial need of another work of this sort. 
The author’s loyalty to and love for the Bible are evident and refreshing. 


ARTICLES 


PincHEs, T. G. Sennacherib’s Campaigns on the North-West and His Work at 
Nineveh, The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1910, pp. 387-411. 

A well-informed discussion and résumé of the contents of the recently discovered 
Sennacherib prison. 

BarNEs, W. E. Nathan and David, The Expositor, May, 1910, pp. 449-56. 

An interesting attempt to explain the fact of David’s many and great sins being 
held consistent with the conviction that David was a man after God’s own heart. 
REISNER, GEORGE A. The Harvard Expedition to Samaria, The Harvard Theological 

Review, April, 1910, pp. 248-63. 

A report of the last season’s work by the field director of the Expedition. Eight 
excellent photographs accompany the report. 

Caspar, W. Das Vorkommen des Gottesnamen Jahwe und Elohim in den Samuel- 
biichern und seine Beziehung zur Geschichte des Textes, Neue kirchliche Zeit- 
schrijt, May, 1910, pp. 378-418. 

Hexateuchal criticism was at first based largely upon the usage of the divine 
names. Caspari, following Kéberle, feeling that the textual basis of this usage has 
not been examined with sufficient care, has carried through a study of the textual 
tradition on this matter as it concerns the books of Samuel. The specific attempt is 
to discover in the light of the Greek and other versions whether or not the Massoretic 
text may be confidently relied upon as representing the original usage of the divine 
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names in the books of Samuel. Investigations of this sort are of great importance 
both for textual and literary criticism. 
WinTER, A. Analyse des Buches Amos, Theologische Studien und Kritiken, April 
1910, pp. 323-74. 
A detailed analysis of the Book of Amos followed by a translation in strophic form 
The author’s point of view is that the book is not a connected literary production, 


but a collection of isolated, independent, and for the most part small and fragmen- 
tary oracles. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


GocuEL, Maurice. Les sources du récit Johannique de la passion. Paris: Fisch- 
bacher, 1910. Pp. 110. 
A careful study of the passion narratives in John leads Professor Goguel to con- 
clude that some slight elements in them are editorial touches, while other elements 


are elaborations of synoptic tradition, and still others represent early Christian tradi- 
tion independent of, or perhaps parallel with, that which has entered into Mark. 
GOGUEL, Maurice. L’eucharistie, des origines 4 Justin Martyr. Paris: Fischbacher, 

1910. Pp. ix+336. 

Professor Goguel has undertaken a historical study of the Lord’s Supper in the 
early church. He examines the Last Supper, the “breaking of bread”’ in the early 
Jerusalem church, the Eucharist in Paul, then in other New Testament writers, the 
Apostolic Fathers, particularly Clement of Rome and Ignatius, and finally in Justin. 
In conclusion the author reviews the development of the institution from Jesus to 
Justin, and adds an appendix on the religious meal outside of Christianity. 
ALEXANDER, ARCHIBALD B. D. The Ethics of St. Paul. Glasgow: Maclehose, 

1910. Imported by Macmillan. Pp. xxiv+377. $2 net. 

This painstaking study of Paul’s ethics is of importance as presenting a compre- 
hensive and elaborate study of that significant subject. The present work might 
indeed have been more critically based, more inductive in method, and more modern 
in general point of view. The connection of Paul with Greek thought and literature 
for example, was probably less close than is here assumed. 
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